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CHAPTER XIII. 


Roi wow for the belanad ti 


3 | rent, whom ſhe yet dared not own, every 


day; and the diſcovery of her marriage 
with Montalbert, which ſhe had ſo much 
dreaded, had been the means of procur- 
ing her the knowledge of the bleſſing ſhe 
© poſleſſed in a, mother, who now ſecretly | 
| indulged all the tenderneſs of her heart. 
The eldeſt Miſs Vyvian, now Mrs. Boſ- 
worth, was ſtill at the family ſeat of her 
| huſband with her ſiſter, and her father 

Vol. II. 7 B | was 


Was gone into the north during the recefs 
of parliament ; ; no impediment, therefore, : 
exiſted at preſent againſt Roſalie's paſſing Ml 
_ almoſt all her time with Mrs. Vyvian, and | # 

o happy did this "Indulgence. make her, oF 
that, had Montalbert been in England, 
'the would hardly have had a wiſh left un- 3 | 
gratified. i was a 1 
It was now indeed that ſuch a friend | | 
was more neceſſary to her than ever, and 
it was more requiſite that this dear friend 
ſhould know ſhe was a wife, fince ſhe 
Found it was probable ſhe ſhould become 3 | 
a mother. Nothing was more immediately 4 | 
preſſing than that Montalbert ſhould be 
informed of this; but without the con- 
currence of Mrs. Vyvian, and indeed 
without her affiſtance, ſhe dared not ha- 4 
zard a letter, which, if it fell into the 1 
hands of his mother, might be of the moſt 
fatal conſequence. The two letters ſhe 7 
Dad received from Montalbert were but 
too expreſſive of his deſpondence and 1 
uneaſinefs; and though he ſeemed to 
Lille hu: of the anguiſh « of his heart from 
 - tenderneſs || 


743 


tenderneſs towards his wife, ſhe ſaw that - 
N the reception his mother had given him 
| was far from having been pleaſant, and 
chat, while he yet acknowledged the ne- 
ceſſity of his journey, be regretted chat 
he had made it. 5 

But Mrs. Vyvian, who had received 
letters from her ſon, knew yet more: ſhe 
had learned that one reaſon for the impa- 
X tience, expreſſed by the mother of Mon- 
talbert for his return to Naples, was, that 
ſhe had projected a marriage for him with 
the daughter of a friend of her own, wo 
had lately loſt her huſband, a Roman of 
high rank, and was now a very rich wi- 
dow. Charles Vyvian related all the ad- 
19 | vantages offered by ſuch an alliance: on 
che beauty of the young widow, and her 
4 predilection in favour of Montalbert, with 
whom ſhe had been acquainted before her 
XZ firſt marriage, he dwelt particularly; but 
4 added, laughingly, that he ſuppoſed Harry. 
3 Had left his heart in England, for at pre- 
ſent be ſeemed as inſenſible to the charms 
ts LS of 


11 


of the lady, as deaf to the remonſtrances 


of big mother. | 

5 s. Vyvian was e diſtreſſed 
by this intelligence, which ſhe carefully 
avoided communicattd. Though ſhe loved 1 
Montalbert extremely, ſhe had many doubts 
- whether in affairs of love he had more 


honour than other gay young men. Sbe 


had reaſon formerly to believe his princi- 
ples were very free, and ſhe could not but 
fear, that he might conſider his marriage 


with Roſalie, celebrated as it had been 


contrary to the laws of England, as an en- 


-gagement ſo little binding, that he might 


break it whenever ambition or the love of 
variety might induce him to it. 

The ſituation, therefore, of this loved 
child, more dear than ever to her, was a 


dreadful weight on the ſpirits of Mrs. 
Vyvian; and ſhe now felt renewed, in 


the perſon of Roſalie, all thoſe cruel ſen- 


ſations which had corroded her own heart, 
when, betrayed by an unhappy paſſion into 


great and dangerous imprudence, ſhe was 


compelled | 


n 


x7 dps to 1 all the meanneſs of 
' concealment, and all the terrors. of de- 
tection. The fimilarity of their deſtinies 
| hitherto endeared to her mother this lovely 
@ unfortunate young woman, who ſeemed 
too likely to be doubly a victim; yet, cir- 
cumſtanced as ſhe was herſelf, ſhe could 
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not protect her openly, and even trem- 


I bled every time the. reflected that, wich 


che return of the family of her huſband, 
the indulgence of ever ſeeing Roſalie muſt 
be reſigned; and that they. mult equally 


13 ſtille their fears and their affections. 


Every day rendered the ſituation of 


| Roſalie more critical. Though Mrs. Leſ- 
 fington ſeemed, as if by a tacit agreement, 


with Mrs. Vyvian, not to notice the pre- 
ference Roſalie fo evidently gave to the 
latter, and to ſuffer her to act as the 
pleaſed, - others, who ſtill ſuppoſed her a 


member of the Leſſington family, could 


PII 


not be but ſurpriſed at her aſſociating 
fo. little with them, nor help remarking, 


that whenever they did ſee her among 
them, there was ſomething peculiar in 


1555 R her 
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expreſſed it, that 


"EY 


ber manner and appearance. The men, 
who had admired her beauty, but who 
had been repulſed by her coldneſs, now 


diſcovered, as they always do on ſuch 


occaſions, that the poor girl was in love ; 


and while the ' elder ladies thought her 
proud, conceited, and full of airs, ſome 
of the younger entirely agreed with them, 
while others, more candid or more ſen- 
fible, pitied her on the ſuppoſition that 
The had an unhappy attachment; or, 
as the damſels of lower rank would have 
> was croſſed in 


Tr . 0 . 


rs. Vyvian was too 2 Wersen 
to = a moment's tranquillity; and 


when the hour of Mrs. Boſworth's return 
approached, this anxiety became more and 


more inſupportable: and it was certain that 


health ſo delicate could not long reſiſt ſuch 
painful cage: 


After long deliberation and conſulting 
with the Abbe Hayward, who had long 


been aware of who Roſalie really was, 


Mrs, Vyvian determined to write to Mon- 
. 13 __ talhert 
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; talbert with 1 fame precautions. as those | 
Roſalie uſed by his directions. This ſhe 
executed, not without finding it the moſt : 
WT difficult and painful taſk ſhe had ever un- 
WT dertaken. To avow. the diſſimulation of 
her whole life to her nephew, to explain 
to him circumſtances of which ſhe knew 
he muſt be entirely ignorant, words were 
not cafily found. At length, however, 
me letter was written and ſent off, and 
. | the returned Once more to her long and 
A penſive conferences with the object of it, 
vith whom alſo a taſk yet remained quite 
as diſtreſſing to her. 5 

This was to tell Roſalie to had the 
owed her birth; to give a relation of cir- 
cumſtances. which ſhe knew muſt appear | 
very ſtrange to her. Mrs. Vyvian ſaw her 
often look as if ſhe at once dreaded and 
expected this explanation-; but never yet 
had ſhe acquired courage to begin the 
converſation, and Roſalie was too timid 0 
to make any inquiries that led to it. 

But Mrs. Boſworth and Miſs Vyvian 
nos; now return in a ſhort "time, and 
„ _— 
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if iii! the onder and S er muſt no 
= longer indulge themſelves with being to- 
gether for whole days as they were now 


2 heavy preſentment of future evil, to 
which the former was too apt to yield, 
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0 
2] told her, that if the preſent time was loſt, 
0 future opportunities might be wanting. 
ii! The next morning, therefore, after having 
in made Ter er he IM it into exe- 
{1} cution. Gee : 

1 Roſalie, Sheds the had defired to come 
. "dy; was ſeated at work by her bed-ſide, 
i for ſhe was too much indiſpoſed to leave 
Il it; when Mrs. Vyvian, opening a little 
q caſket which ſhe had previouſly placed 
[8 near her pillow, put into the hands of Ro- 
4 - falie a miniature picture, and, in a trem- 
| 2 bling voice, ſaid, „It is the likeneſs of — 
0 your father! — —11 repreſented a man of 
1 two or three ind twenty: the countenance 
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expreſſed underſtanding and vivacity of 
ſentiment, and the whole figure was re- 
markably handſome. / Roſalie gazed on it 
in filence, and with ſenſations that cannot 
de deſcribed. © Do you ſee no reſem- 
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. my Robe. PIER Mrs. Vyvian), "on 
to à face you know Ah! do you not 
trace in theſe features the likenefs you « 
bear to 1 Believe me, my 
child, (continued ſhe, unable to reſtrain 
her tears), this morning is the firſt time 
for many years that I have allowed myſelf _ 
to look at that picture, and no 1 reſign 
it for ever take it, my dear girl, and 
may you not reſemble him in fortune AS 
in feathres.?? = ©: ] 7 3 BT a6) 
Does my father yet live, Madam i . 
| Roſalie would have ſaid, but ſhe could 
not articulate the ſentence : : her mother, 
however, underſtood her. „He does, (re- 
plied ſhe), but not in England—I. mall 
never ſee him more — nor am I guilty or 
wretched enough to wiſh it.—Never. have 
theſe eyes beheld him ſince that fatal hour 
when I was compelled to give to, another 
the hand which was his in the fight of 
God but, though my hand was not at 
my on diſpoſal, never has it .acknow- 

ledged ang ſovereign but him to whom 
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now followed. 
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my firſt vows were given : yet I very fin- 


cerely tried, when under the cruel ne- 


ceſſity of giving myſelf to Mr. Vyvian, to 
fulfil the duties that were impoſed upon | 
me. He knew that I was compelled to | 
marry him—he was indelicate and ſelfiſh 


enough to conſider only the convenience 


of my fortune, and a perſon, which was. ⁵ 
then an object to a man, licentious and 
diſſolute as he was: yet I think he never 


has had any juſt reaſon to complain of my 
conduct fince I have borne the name of 


bis wife. He knew I neither did nor ever 
could love him—for I told him, ſo when 


1 married him. He was contented to 


poſſeſs my fortune and my perſon—my 


heart he never thought worth the experi- 


ment that ſome men would have made to 


have gained it.” A deep ſigh and a long 
pauſe, which Roſalie did not interrupt, 


In a few moments Mrs. Vyvian ſeemed. 


to have regained her reſolution, and chus 


— 


pbeceded 
| © You 


| © 1 4, 

a Toe ſhould have an 1 of. what! 
W fort of a man, my father, Mr. Montalbert, 5 
= was, before you can imagine how 1, was 
ſituated. I do not believe you know more I 
than his name; for Mrs. Leſſington was 
probably cautious of entering into any 
part of my unfortunate hiſtory.- Mr. 
Montalbert then, my father, was the elder ' 
brother of a family, which, from its name, 
was evidently of Norman extraction 
boaſt that is generally deemed. A ſu 
ground for the pride of anceſtry i in Eng » 
land. The Montalberts, however, could 
carry their genealogy much farther, and 
| were content to begin it only among the 

Emperors of the Eaſt. As Engliſh Peers, 
they adhered to the unfortunate James the 
Second, were banifhed with him, and loſt = _ 
their property, their title, and their rights 
as Britiſh ſubjects. My father, being 
much connected with noble familes more 
fortunate, had intereſt enough to obtain 
reſtitution of a ſmall part indeed of the 
great fortunes of his family, but ſufficient. 
to give him once more a footing in Eng- 
| | B bh „ land, 
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| had; 3 he was happy nn to Marry 
one of its richeſt heireſſes. My mother, 
Who was the only offspring of an alliance 
£ between two noble houſes, inherited all 
their poſſeſſions, and gave them and her- 
felf to my father, in deſpite of the oppo- 


fition- of ſuch of her family as pretended 


to any right of giving their opinion; for 


ber father and mother being dead, there 
were on! ly uncles or couſins whoſe diſſent 
prevent her n ber own 


' inclinations. 


- © This great ni was. divided be. 


— 


tween me and my brother, the father of 


Montalbert, your huſband, but not equally; 
for he bad of .courſe the greateſt. ſhare. 
The noble caſtle and the eſtates, belonging 


to it in the north, are the principal part 


of what remains to him in England; for 
having early ſormed connedtions upon the 


continent, he never loved or lived long 


in England: his life was not long, for he 
died ſoon after the birth of your buſband; 
ſo ſoon, indeed, that he had negleQed to 
make for him the proviſion he ought to 
have 


— 


658 13 ) 

Te uad and, by a prior will, Hare" 
1 Montalbert vas left almoſt - DING "_ 
pendent on his mother. 

In conſequence of the long * 8 
and afterwards- of the early death of my 
brother, I came to be conſidered by my 
father as an only child. Diffatisfied with a 
a world, which he had, from perſonal 1 in- | 
firmities, no longer the power of enjoying, 
he retired to Holmwood when I vas about 

fifteen, and, from that time, yolMmay i ima- 

gine my life was very recluſe, for then 
the country around it was leſs inhabited, 
and the ade bels ned than * are 

o — 
„ Harſh as my Failbothpae I loved TOM 

vary tenderly, and therefore did not mur- 
mur at the confinement thus impoſed upon 

time of life when other young 
vomen enter the world and enjoy its 
pleaſures: nor did the fatigues of con- 
flant attendance in a ſick chamber, and 
continuing to read ſometimes for half the 
night, for a moment deter me from doing 
TH. | 3 
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wy duty, or for a moment induce me to 


repine. 
« I have fince 3 Roſalie, that 


1 this period, with all its little hardſhips and 


inconveniences, was the happieſt of my 
lie.—My friend. Mrs. Leſſington, though 


then married, and fome years older than 


me, was ſtill often my companion, and 


Thared a taſk which without her I could 
not have executed ſo well. Whenever Hh 
ed from the chamber of my 


fuffering parent, I faw around me ſcenes” 
of nature, which ſeemed to put on new 
beauties as if to reward me for my per- 
ſeverance in painful duties; and if I taſted 
not of pleaſures which are accounted hap- 
pineſs by very young women, I was at 
leaſt content. Thus; without much va- 


riation, paſſed more than * years of 


my. life. 


« My father had a tles in Ireland, 
whoſe anceſtors having ſuffered in the ſaine 
cauſe as that in which the Montalberts had 


loſt * had not been ſo for- 
tunate 
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tunate in re-eſtabliſhing their affairs; bay 


their deſcendant was, with 2 Numerous: 
family, obliged to live on a very ſmall 


eſtate, and in great obſcurity in che north 125 


of Irela nd. 


ce 


done ſo well, that he wrote to have 
two of his three brothers follow him, in- 
forming his father, that though he could 
not make remittances for the purpoſe 


of fitting them out, he was ſure when 
they arrived there of getting them into 


ſituations nearly as n as his 
own. 


ſent his third and fourth ſons to England, 


to ſolicit among their friends and their 
relations the means of equipping them in 
ſuch a way as might enable them to avail 


themſelves of theſe advantageous proſ- 
pets. The eldeſt of the two ſoon found 
ſufficient aſſiſtance in London, and de- 
TOY. but the younger N been 


ſeized 


ne of the ſons, We kevin : 
been ſent young to the Eaft Indies, had 


. In eee of his; their father 


— 


"SO 


| 4 3: ) 


"ſeized with a violent fit of illneſs in 


London, was under the neceſſity of 


: ſeeing the laſt ſhip of the ſeaſon” fall 
without him, and at the invitation of 
my father, who had taken moſt of the 


expence of his equipment upon him- 


ſelf, he came down to Holmwood to re- 


cover bis health, while he vaited for 


an opportunity of following his brother, 


which was not an to offer for ſome 
months. 


— 


« Ormſby was about one YY twenty. 


when he was thus received into the houſe 


of my father, who ſoon learned to conſider 
him as a ſon; becoming ſo attached to 


him, that he was not eaſy in his KD 


ſence. 
 « Even at this diftance of ti we, 1 reſlekt 


with wonder on the careleſſneſs with which 


/ [ 2 ſuffered two very young people 


to be continually together, without ap- 
pearing to think of che probability chere 


was that they might form an attachment 


to each other. It is true that I have 
„ - 85 myſelf 
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It myſelf diſcovered i inattention of the Tame 
bort in regard to you and Montalbert 
but beſides the prepoſſeſſion of your 
predilection in favour of Vyvian, with 
which my mind was diſtracted, * the 
character of Montalbert was ſo different - 


from that of Ormſby, that it never oc- 


curred to me that there was equal hazard 
in your being continually”, in his cop? 
pany.“ | 88 
Mrs. Vyvian now ſeemed to be ſo much 
fatigued, and to be ſo little able to con- 
tinue a parrative ſo affecting to her ſpirits, 
that Roſalie entreated her to forbear con- 
cluding it till ſhe was leſs likely to ſuffer 
by dwelling on ſcenes which it gave her 
ſo much pain to recal; but the probabi- 
lity that their long and private conferences 
might be leſs frequent when they were 


continually liable to be broken in upon | 


by Mrs. Boſworth and her ſiſter, and 
the neceſſity there was that Roſalie ſhould 
know the circumſtances of her birth, 
and what were Mrs. Vyvian's wiſhes as to 
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exert herſelf to the utmoſt of her power, 
10 conclude all ſhe. had to relate 
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ſingular circumſtances of ber former 
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46 the evening Mrs. Vyvian FR 4 
ſelf able to proceed, and thus continued 8 


ber narrative. 
« My friend Mrs. Leſſington, ho had 


now a family of children, was no longer | 


at liberty to give me ſo much of her time 
as ſhe had hitherto done ; but, at this pe- 
riod, the living of Mayfield, which was in 
my father's gift, becoming vacant, I was 


fortunate enough to procure it for her 
huſband, and had the comfort of ſeeing. 


her ſettled within four miles of Holme 
wood. | 


prudence and ſteadineſs of a friend. 
Imagine, my Roſalie, how I was at this 


time ſituated. Ormſby, though he lived 


ſo much with me, was yet ſo ſenſible of 
e 5 ls the 
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« Greatly, indeed, had I need of the 
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| the ime” fortune had N b | 
us, that for many months after he became 
an inmate in our houſe he never breath- 
ed the moſt diſtant expreſſion of his af- 
 fefQtion; yet, young as I was, I could not 

miſtake the meaning of his looks, and 
thoſe ſilent attentions he inceſſantly paid 
hy me! He feemed—ah ! he was—too artleſs 
to difguiſe entirely his ſentiments; but 
the ineffectual ſtruggle he made to do ſo 


| was a ſpectacle infinitely more dangerous 
for me than the. warmeſt profeſſions could 


have been: he had even the generoſity to 


avoid me for ſome time, and, as if by tacit 
"conſent, we met only in my father's room, 
where he now almoſt always ſupplied. my 
place, and ſat whole days, and often whole 
nights, wich a tenderneſs and patience that, 
in my opinion, overpaid the debt of gra- 
titude which he . owed him. But ſome- 
times, When my father's old ſervant was 
able to give that attendance for which he 
was often diſqualified: by illneſs, Ormſby 
was unexpectedly releaſed; and it was at 


one of theſe peribds that the explanation Was 
1 ght 


brought on, 
dear. 


— My father had bank e i 11 for 


many days. It was ſpring, a ſeaſon that 


always brought on the moſt painful. pa- 
roxyſms of the gout: his old ſervant, 


hardly leſs A victim to this diſeaſe than 45 


himſelf, bad been laid up, and Ormſby 
had been my father's attendant for ten 
days, almoſt without taking off his clothes, 
and certainly without having had any in- 
terval of reſt. | „„ 
Barford, my father's 8 ian. having 
a little recovered, came down to his re- 
lief, for no other perſon was ſuffered to 
enter the room but C 9 ee and 
this man. 

As at this time Ormſby was 8 much 
fatigued, that he could hardly ſupport 
himſelf, he haſtened to procure what re- 
freſhment a change of clothes afforded, 
and then to relieve a violent head- ache, 
the effet of want of ſieep, he wandered 
into the garden for the air. „ 
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the end of the avenue of ſtone pines 


5 thither 1 have often went with my work, 


or with a book, when I was alone; be- 
kind it is, you recolleR, a copſe, which 
at the ſeaſon of the year now preſent, for 
it was the middle of May, echoed with 
the muſic of innumerable birds. Every 


Objekt breathed of peace and beauty ; 


and as my heart had long ſince learned to 
alfociate the idea of Ormſby with every 


ſcene that gave me pleaſure, I was medi- 


tating on future poſſibilities of happineſs, 


when the object of my dangerous contem- 


plations ſuddenly appeared coming e 


the place where I ſat. 
« To the lively intereſt he always in- 


Ku was now added, that which aroſe 
from the fatigue he had evidently un- 


dergone. He was pale and his eyes were 
heavy for want of reſt. I ſaw him with 
a flow and languid ſtep aſcend the little 


' turf hill on which the temple is fituated : 


1 could not have eſcaped from it wichout 
| his 


5 „ „ 


is ſeeing 1 me, * had vithed to have 
done ſo; but, in truth, I had no deſire 
to fly from him; and though I trembled 
as he approached me, it was with a ſort 


of delightful apprehenſion, for 1 fancied 


he would now ſpeak to me, if not in direct 
terms yet in ſuch as would leave me no 


longer in doubt as to his real ſentiments: 


vet while I wiſhed this, I dreaded it; and 
when he entered the place where I fat, 1 


know not which of us appeared the moſt 


confuſed. He had long ſtudiouſly avoid- | 


ed me, and certainly did not now expect 
to meet me; but as he knew I had ſeen 
him, and perhaps had not reſolution enough 
to deny himſelf the unexpected opportu- 
nity of ſpeaking to me, he came into that 
| wing of the temple, and, after the common 


ſalutation of the morning, ſat down near 


| me. a N | | | - ; ; 
« I inquired after my father, though it 


was not an hour fince I had been in the 


room ; but it gave. me occaſion to ſay, 
though in a faltering voice, how much 1 
was * to Ormiby for his conſtant at- 
tendance, 
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 tendance. 5 hed not concluded the. ſen- 
tence, when he ſaid, © Obligations, Miſs . 


Montalbert | —ſurely all obligations are 
mine; but were it otherwiſe, were not 


your father my beſt friend that he is rj 
father would be enough to induce me to 


make any ſacrifices: there is happineſs in 


being able to ſerve him as my benefactor; 
hut there is ſomething more than happineſs Y 
in thinking that, in attending on the re- 


| ſpeftable parent of Miſs Montalbert, 1 
ſave her from one hour” 8 fatigue; or mi- 
_ tigate to her one hour of anxiety.” 
I will not relate the ſequel of our 
converſation before it ended: Ormſby, 

While he accuſed himſelf at once of pre- , 
ſumption and ingratitude, profeſſed for me 
the moſt violent, though hopeleſs, paſſion. 
He ſaw too evidently, that if it depended 


on me it would not be hopeleſs : already 


my heart had ſaid to me much more than 


--Ormlby, even in making this declaration, 
dared to intimate. It had whiſpered that 


5 my father's partiality for him might very 


probably e the objections that his 
5 : neal 


4 


5 


(ns). | 
total want of fortune might raiſe. I had 
fancied that it was impoſſible my father 
could leave us ſo much together, unleſs 
he meant to give a tacit conſent to an 
affection which was ſo likely to ariſe be- 

tween two young perſons. I had ima- 
gined, that, finding us both neceſſary to 
his comfort, he intended to unite us: my 
fortune muſt be ſuch as, I ſuppoſed, made 
any conſideration as to that of my lover 
entirely needleſs. —Alas! how little is the 
inexperienced mind of youth capable of 
judging of thoſe: motives that influence 
men in advanced life. Though my father 
was retired from the world, he had not 
loſt in retirement the paſſions that influ... 
ence the men of that world: on the con- 
trary, living where he was the lord of 
many miles, where none, either in his 
houſe or around it, ever diſputed his will, 
he had, like a deſpot, entirely forgotten 
that others had any will at all. Of a mar- 
riage of love he had no idea; nor did it 
ever occur to him, as a thing poſſible, that 
a dependent relation, who was indebted to 
Mak -_ Wa 
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his Wünty ſor a ſubſiſtence, could dare to 
lift his eyes to a daughter of the houſe of 
© Mojnalbert, for whom; though he had never 
Me hinted at them, wy" facher 11 7 GI" 
fene VIEWS. . 
„ „ But love, too apt to liſten to the! 
voice of hope, ſuffered us not to ſee the 
- miſery we were laying up for ourſelves; 
and even amidſt the reproaches Ormſby 
often made himſelf, for what he termed 
treachery and ingratitude, the flattering 
illuſions into which we were betrayed by 
- youthful inexperience, not only quieted 
theſe alarms of conſcience, but made us 
liſten with ſomething bordering on reſent- 
ment to the remonſtrances of my friend, 
Mrs. Leſſington, who took every occaſion 
- of repreſenting the danger of my indulging 
muy predilection for Ormſby. I endea- 
voured to perſuade her, as I had per- 
ſuaded myſelf, that I ſhould one day be- 
come his wife, with the permiſſion of my 
father. Mrs. Leſſington, who undoubt- 
edly knew the world and my father's 
temper much your than 1 did, left no- 
5 3 A TS ching 
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6 
thing unſaid that was likely to convince 
me of this dangerous error : . ſhe even 
threatened to inform my father of the 
truth, -unleſs I endeavoured to conquer 
this fatal prepoſſeſſion; and ſhe aſſured 


me if ſhe did, the conſequence would be 


the immediate diſgrace and diſmiſſion of 
Ormſby. This menace, which I knew ſhe 
would never execute, had an effect exatlly 
oppoſite to that which ſhe intended. The 
idea of Ormſby, driven from the houſe, 


ſuffering poverty and mortification, and 


abandoned by the world only for his at- 


tachment to me, endeared him to me in- 


2 
finitely more than he would have been, 


had I ſeen him ſurrounded with affluence 
and proſperity. Nothing 1s ſo dangerous 
as pity; and my friend, in attempting to 
ſave me, haſtened my ruin by exciting 
3 N 

© I cannot, Roſalie, trace the progreſs 
of this fatal paſſion. My confeffor, who 
alone might have checked its progreſs, 
was 5 8 carcleſs of his ne or was 
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pod become üb ere to the welfare 
of a family he was ſoon on the point of 
quitting. He went to Rome exactly at 


the time when. he might perhaps have 
ſaved me, and it was ſome time beſore he 


was replaced by Mr. Hayward. | 
During that interval, as Mrs. Leſſing- 


ton was gone into the weſt on a viſit to 
her huſband's relations, Ormſby was more 


than ever alone with me. Every hour, 
indeed, in which the attendance of the 
one or the other was not neceſſary in my 
father's room, we paſſed together. From 
an habit of indulging myſelf in the illuſive 
hope that I might one day be his wife, I 
inſenſibly learned to conſider myſelf al- 
ready fo in the ſight „ 
Ormſpy was young and paſſionate : he was 
not an artful ſeducer ; but I had no mo. 


| ther, 1 had no friend, and thoſe who can- 


didly reflect on my. ſituation will ſurely 
- compaſſionate, though they may not Per 


haps acquit me. 
« How ſoon, alas! was this deviation 


from rektitude and honour ſeverely and bit- 
* | 


= * „ 

terly ouriſhend; Though my father had W 
wilfully blind Gr ſtrangely negligent, the 
ſervants, and from them the neighbours, ſaw 


enough to make them ſuſpett more. We 
had little or no communication with the 


Le s families around us, divided 


from them as we were by the difference 
bo religion, habits, and connections; but 
in ours, as in every other neighbourhood, 

there were officious and imper tinent peo- 


7 


ple, whoſe greateſt pleaſure was to inquire 


into the affairs of others, and diſturb as 


much as was in their power the peace of 


families. The country town adjoining to 
Holmwood produced at that time, as in- 


deed it has done ſince, but too many of 


this deſcription. — I, who hardly knew. 
that ſuch perſons exiſted, was, fiowever, 


marked out for the victim of their ma- 


lignity; and, as if the terrors that now _ 


inceſſantly beſet me were inſufficient, for 
1 found myſelf likely to become a mother, 
one of theſe officious fiends completed, or 
rather actelerated, the evil * that 
> . over me. | 
3 * While 
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- © While I waited with agonifing im- 
patience the return of Mrs. Leſſington, 
whoſe counſel was ſo neceſſary in my pre- 
ſent alarming ſituation, Ormſby, more 


wretched than I was, attempted to ſooth 


and conſole me, and I was inſenfible of 


| any other comfort than what I derived 
from-weeping in his arms. Little dream- 


ing of the ſtorm that was ready to burſt 
upon us, I ſought him as uſual one morn- 


ing in the plantation, where we were ac- 


cuſtomed, as it was yet early autumn,. to 


meet in a morning before either the fa- 
mily were likely to interrupt us, and before 
my father demanded either his attendance 


or mipe—I found him not; ſuppoſing it 
earlier than I had believed, I traverſed 


for ſome time the walks of the wood with- 
out uneaſineſs— but at length his abſence 


ſurpriſed and then alarmed me. I return- 
ed ſlowly towards the houſe, more and 
more amazed that Ormſby did not appear 


I met the under gardener, and, without 


any preciſe deſign, I aſked him ſome tri- 
fling queſtion the man, inſtead of anſwer- 
| | a 


(31 3 ; 


"ER b 10 me with a countenance ex- 
ror and {urprife; then, wich- 


preſſive of te 
out anſwering, hurried away; while I, 
dreading I knew not what, quickened my 
| ſteps towards the houſe, and was met in 
the lawn that immediately ſurrounded it 
by my own maid, a young woman . who 
had been lately ſent to me from France 
by a friend, and who was already much 
attached to me. Her countenancè ſtartled 


me infinitely more than that of the man I 


had juſt paſſed—I haſtily inquired what 
Vas the matter? Helene attempted to ut- 
ter a few words in French, but her voice 
failed her, and, ſeizing my hands, ſhe 
looked at me with ſuch an expreſſion of 
terror and anguiſh, that the only idea it 
conveyed was the death of my fathen: 
before my incoherent. and breathleſs in- 


quiries, or her attempts to anſwer them 


ſucceeded, my father s old butler came 
out, and, though he ſeemed equally terri- 
fed, he had juſt command enough of him- 


WAY to tell me that 1 muſt. immediately 
| attend 0 
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N bis maſter ; without having any 
-diftint notion of the cauſe for which 1 


Vas thus unexpeRtedly fummoned, I obey- 


ed in ſuch confuſion of mind that I know 
not how I reached the room. 
«© My father was not as ul at ſo early 


an hour in his bed, but fitting 1 in a chair— 


I faw that ſomething had greatly diſturbed 
him, and my guilty conſcience. whiſpered 
me that our fatal ſecret was diſcovered... ... 


Trewbling. ſo that I could not move acroſs 


the without the aſſiſtance of Helene, 
23F: length approached the place. 
abe eyes were ſternly fixed on my 
face; his lips quivered, and his voice 
altered, while he reached his hand to- 


in it. 


And hear me for the firſt and the laſt 


ume I: ſhall ever ſpeak again on ſo hateful 


A ſubjea., / I thought you capable of 
any part of the folly, the infamy, which 
this. letter Attaches to your condutt, I 
5 would 


# 
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be 


e 
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wards me, and gave me'a er he held 


' 


C Read that — (id he: fernly) 1 


FF - 
would. not hold even this parley n 
you but I will not think it; though I 


ſeverely arraign myſelf for my inattention, 5 


yet I know that a daughter of mine would 
not dare to encourage any man without 


my approbation; ſtill leſs, is it poſſible 


that Roſalie Montalbert ſhould think of a 
boy, who, though diſtantly my relation, 


and therefore a gentleman, is a beggar.... 


He is gone—you will ſee him no more.” 
I heard, indeed, no more - for my 
ſenfes forſook me, and I eſcaped from the 


rage and reproaches of my father; nor 
was I awakened from this trance till I 8 
found myſelf on my bed, with Helene 


weeping by me. — What has happened to 
me, Helene ?* ſaid I; for at that moment 


my recollection was confuſed, and, th ough 


F had the impreſſion of ſomething very 
dreadful on my mind, F remembered no 
more than that ſome dreadful evil had be- 


fallen Ormſby. Helene could only an- 
—1 raiſed myſelf 


ſwer by tears and ſobs 


in my bed Tell me, (ſaid I), my dear 
. friend; 
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friend, what did my father mean hat 
is become of Ormſby? 

Ahl dear young lady, (replied He- 
lene), what would become of you, what 
would become of us all, if our maſter 


knew the truth, which now he will not 


allow himſelf only to ſuſpect. —Oh! he is 


ſo paſſionate, he is ſo terrible, when he is 


angry, that I believe, upon my honour, 


he would deſtroy us all.” 


l wiſh he would deſtroy me, 1 
(ſaid I, ſighing deeply); but, unleſs you 


now intend to ſuffer me to die before you, 
tell me, I conjure you to tell me, what 


my father meant by ſaying that I ſhould 
never ſee Ormſby more? 

Indeed, (replied Helene), my dear 
miſtreſs, I know no more of it than you 
do. In this great houſe you know that 
what is done at one end of it may. very 
eaſily be unknown at the other... . I am - 


as ignorant as you are how—but Mr. 
Orniſby is gone, or- 


She ſtopped and heſitated. OY] They, 
have killed him, (exclaimed I)}—I know 
they 


6 


they hav deſtroyed Wi de not deceive 
me vill not be deceived——but let 
not my father, my inhuman father, imagine 


that I will ſurvive—no, I will inſtantly go, 


I will avow the truth, and follow my 
buſband to the grave.— 
poſſeſſed me gave me ſtrength: 1 ſprafſg be” > 


from the bed, and, in a ſtate of deſpert-, -. 255 
tion, was raſhing towards my father's roth = : 


when Helene, terrified at my attempt, 
threw herſelf before me, and ſhutting-the 
door, locked it; and ſecured the- key. 
This preſence of mind alone ſaved me 
from the deſtruction on which I was throw- 
ing myſelf; for I believe, that had I at 
that moment appeared before my father, 
acknowledged my ſituation and my at- 
tachment to Ormſby, that be would, with- 
out hefitation, bave ſtabbed me to the 
.. 1 

* Such was the diſtrafted ſtate of my 
mind, that it was only when my ſtrength 
was entirely exhauſted that Helene could 
prevail upon me to liſten to her argu- 
ments. At length I ſunk into filent de- 
c 6 he a 
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ſpain,” heeauſe I bad no jon FRY power 
of ſpeaking, and then Helene ventured 
to leave me, carefully locking the door 
of my chamber after her, as well as that 
of the anti-room, and haſten away to 
procure not only ſome medicine for me, 
which ſhe hoped would quiet my agitated 
ſpirits, but the benefit of the counſel ſhe 
| knew/ſhe ſhould receive from the Abbe 
Hayward, who, though he had not been 
more than a week-in the houſe, had gained 
the confidence and good opinion of every 
one in the family. 1 835 
When ſhe was gone, I endeavoured 
to recal to my mind the words, the looks, 
and geſtures of my father. . I ſhudder- 
ed as they paſſed in my memory, and 1 
dared not think ſteadily upon the ſcene 
I had paſſed. Even now, Roſalie - even 
at the diſtance of almoſt nineteen years, 
I find that I cannot dwell * it ** 
horror.” _ 
It was true che ination: affected 
Mrs. Vyvian ſo much, that a cold trem- 


bling ſeized her. Her voice failed, and 


Roſalie, 


„ 


Roſalie, terrified at the fituation in whick 


ſhe ſaw her mother, entreated her to for- 


bear any farther exertion till ſhe was more 


able to undertake it. It was more than 


an hour before ſhe was ſufficiently re- 
covered for Roſalie to leave her; at length, 
finding Mrs. Vyvian more compoſed, ſhe 
| retired to the houſe ſhe uſed to call her 
home, having ſettled to be again at her 


mother's bedſide at a very early hour you 5 


following morning. 
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O. N CE more ſeated wy Ay bedſide | 


of her mother, who, on this morning, was. 


too much indiſpoſed to be able to leave it, 
Roſalie liſtened in filence to the continua- | 
tion of a narrative in which ſhe was o 


deeply intereſted. 
c While Helene was gone, (ſaid Mrs, 


| Vyvian), I collected ſtrength enough to 
riſe and go to the window of my bed- 


chamber. It was now night, but there 
was light enough to enable me to diſcern 


every object on the lawn round the houſe. 
I gazed, however, without knowing why, 


or on what :—the thought of Ormſby 
gone—loſt to me for ever—perhaps de- 
ſtroyed—filled me with ſuch undeſcriba- 
ble horror, that. my power of reflection 


a 5 5 A ſeemed 
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„ | 
ſeemed to be annihilated. Impreſfed wink 
that one idea, my heart ſeemed petrified; WW 
the certainty of inſtant death would have 
been received as a matter of indifference. 

All that I wiſhed was, to be aſſured of 
the fate of Ormſby——1 thought that if 
I knew what was become of him, I could 
brave the ſevereſt anger of my father, and: 
die content, ſince I believed my death in- 
evitable... . . How diſmal every object [ 
that I ſurveyed from my window appear- _ 
_ed!—not a human being appeared round | 
the houſe: the woods that you may recol- ; 
le& terminate the lawn on one ſide were 1 
%. almoſt half ſtripped of their leaves; but 
1 hey looked black, dreary, and fit for 
Aeeds of horror. Vet do not, my dear 
| Roſalie, believe, that however cruel I at 
that moment thought my father, 1 could 
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ſuppoſe him capablę of readful a crime 
as that of directing the death of Ormſby ; f 
but I figured to myſelf, that, rendered ; 8 


deſperate by the force that had been ufed 
to tear yon . he had reſiſted, and ſunk 
under 


r 


L . we numbers of unfeeling men w 
were ready at every hazard to obey my 
father's orders — no otherwiſe could I ac- 
count, in the preſent confuſed ſtate of my 
mind, for his having diſappeared without 
ſending me one line - one laſt adieu 
or having made any attempt to give me 
notice of the ſcene that awaited me, or to 
arm me with the eu ge it t required | to 
paſs-through 1 * | : | 
I cannot diſcriminate the various 
emotions that agitated my mind during 
the abſence of Helene, who, on her re- 
turn in about an hour, found me till 
Biting at the window, as if I expected to 
- ſee Ormlby pafs, as he ſometimes uſed to 
do under it of an evening, when he uſed 
to tell me he had peculiar delight in 
watching the light in my room, and ſeeing 
me paſs acroſs. it, long before By dared * 
tell me he-loved me. | : 
| But now, alas! he was to appear there 
no more and when Helene returned and 
Z came into my apartment, carefully lock- 


4 — 


ing the door after ker, the e of fear 


and diſmay which her countenance wore 
renewed all my terrors . I flew to- 


wards her, and, though unable to ſpeak, 
ſhe ſaw that I anticipated be wore news 


the could relate to me. 


.- «She tried o command herſelf, that | 


f he mi igbt prevail upon me to be tranquil 
enough to attend to my own ſafety. It 


was, however, ſome time before 1 was in 


A condition to liſten. iS bet. ©. 4 


Helene at length related to me that 


the houſe was now apparently quiet, but 
that an air of amazement and conſterna- 
tion vas perceivable on the faces of all 
its inhabitants; all of whom ſeemed afraid 


to ſpeak or even to look at each other. 
The Abbẽ Hayward, ſhe ſaid, had been 


alone with my father the whole day, and 


none of the ſervants had been permitted 
to wait but the old butler; that, on her 


applying to him for intelligence, he ſaid 


he had orders to tell her, when ſhe came 
don from her young lady, that Mr. 
e ordered her attendance. | 
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BE I trembled when I heard this =—_ 


. Ah, ts, (cd 1 TE? in French), 


1 went, however, and my maſter ordering 
me to approach the place where he ſat, 
laid — Helene, it is my expreſs orders, as 
well to you as to every other ſervant in 


my houſe, that no goffipping, no conver- 
lation, not even a word, ſhall be uttered 


as to any circumſtance that has happened, 


or that you may ſuppoſe has happened in 


this family. The ſlighteſt failure in this 
reſpett will be attended with ill conſe- 
quences—the leaſt of which will be the 
loſs of your place. I aſk you no 
queſtions as to your paſt diſcretion —— 
As to your lady, tell her from me that I 
expect ſhe will to-morrow appear before 
me as my daughter ought to appear; on 
which condition only, the folly, or the 
affeQation- of this day, for I know not 
which to call it, ſhall be forgotten. You 
will tell her, as I have already cauſed it 
to be intimated to my people, that from 

this hour: the-name of Ormſby is never to 
ed within theſe a8 

and 


- ( 43) 
and remember what I ſay to yu 
Your father, Madam, (continued Helene), 
looked more ſtern than ever, as he ſaid 
this; and indeed 1 trembled ſo, that 1 
thought I muſt have fallen down as you 


did. That dear good man, the Abbe 


Hayward, looked at me as if he wiſhed, 


but dared not, fay any thing to comfort. 


me; I got out of the room as well as 
1 could, and went, looking I believe more 


white than a ghoſt, into the ſervants' hall, 


where I ſaw no per ſon but the coachman 
and the gardener; neither of them ſpoke 


to me - they ſeem even afraid of ſpeaking to 


_ eachother. I paſſed into the houſekeeper's 
room, under pretence of aſking for ſome- 
thing for you: Mrs. Nelſon was there, 
with the two houſe-maids and the laun- 
dry-maid; but inſtead of aſking me any 
queſtions about you, as Mrs. Nelſon al- 
moft always does if you are at any time 


the leaſt ill, ſhe never inquired after you, 


though ſhe knew you had been confined 
to your room ill the whole day; as to the 
- maids, 
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maids, 2 ſeemed like nk and while 


'& gaining As airs, he Nelſon | 


would have ſent one of them to che ſtore- 
room, but ſhe . 


urned as pale as death, 
and ſaid it was impoſſible to go unleſs one 
of the other maids went with her. Mrs. 
Nelſon gave her a ſtrange look, but ſaid 


nothing, and they went away together.“ 
All this, fo ſtrangely obſcure and un- 


accountable, redoubled my inquietude.— 

Something very unuſual then had his 
pened in the houſe, which had impreſfed 
terror on the minds of its inhabitants 
What could this be but ſome violence 
that bad been offered to Ormſby, which 
was known to all the ſervants, but which 
none of them dared to ſpeak of? There 
were few events, the certainty of which 


could be ſo dreadful as the ſtate of hor- 


rible ſuſpence I was now in. I think that 
my intelleQs, unable to ſuſtain, ſunk under 


it, and that the artificial calm that fol- 
lowed was the effect of the agonies in 
s which 


od 


46 U 


e paſſed * melancholy day, and. 


the night that followed it. 


« Still placed in the window, with nat 


eyes fixed on the lawn and woods. that 


ſurrounde@'i * 1 heard the incoherent nar- 


rative of Helene, and continued to tor- 
ment myſelf with every terrific idea that 
my ſickening brain could raiſe... . | Hideous 


ſhadows ſeemed to flit before me—1 almoſt 


imagined. that, i in the murmurs of the wind, 
I heard the dying groans of Ormſby—that 
I heard him call upon me, and bid me 
adieu.— From the indulgence of waking 
dreams ſo horrible, I was ſtartled by a 
rapping at the doo of the anti-room that 


led from the ſtaircaſe to my bedchams 


ber. Helene, fearing ſhe knew not What, 
heſitated, and dared not open it; ſhe aſked 
me what ſhe ſhould do, but I was utterly 
incapable of anſwering, and 'we were at 
length relieved from our terrors by hear- 


ing the voice of Mr. Hayward, who defired 5 


to be admitted. 


« He ſpoke to me with ſo 3 9 


kindneſs, and reaſoned ſo properly with 


me, 
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by 
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Sa Mac tears, hen had Delft for many | 
hours denied me, flowed from my eyes: 
T dared not, however, * aſk—for 1 yet 
knew but vey little of Mr. Hayward— 
I dared” not aſk what was become of 
the unfortunate Ormſby; but, as if this 
Forthy man had read the thoughts, I had 
= not courage toexpreſs—he gradually ma- 
1 naged his converſation ſo as to bring it 


of ; to the pointed he wanted to ſpeak upon. — 
1 was extremely concerned, (ſaid he), 
| that the precipitancy of Mr. Montalbert's 


manner alarmed you as it did ... Indeed 
| I have told him, that I greatly blame his 
needleſs harſhneſs, produced only by an 
Mm ag letter, and certainly unfound- 
ed. I can eafily imagine how the abrupt 
manner in which he ſpoke to you might 
have the effect it had, and I have at 
length perſuaded him to believe, that with- 
out any improper _ attachment to Mr. 
- Ormlby, you might be affected in the 
manner you vere. He is become more 
i _ reaſonable ſince his paſſion has ſubſided, 
= Wer was raiſed to ä of frenzy by 
5 cerned 


that infamous letter, and he ſeems con- 
cerned for the terror he inflicted upon 
you, and willing to . it 1 one 


— 


poſitive condition.?“ 
Having no courage to alk 1 that 
condition was, I remained ſilent. "> 
Hayward thus proceeded—— .. 

© As Mr. Montalbert cannot ſubdue bis 
diſpleaſure, when he thinks it poſſible that 


Mr. Ormſby had or could be ſuppoſed: to 


have been guilty of the preſumption of 
pretending to you, he has thought it pro- 


per to remove him from hence immedi- 


ately, and, to put an end at once to the 
very recollettion of ſuch a report, he in- 


fiſts upon it that the name of Omi 1s 


not mentioned in the houſe.? T Z 
- © I fighed, but dared not aſk what was 


the fate of this unfortunate Ormlby..... 
I felt, however, conſiderable. relief from 


the manner in which Mr. Hayward ſpoke 
of him; for I was perſuaded, that had my 
father taken any very cruel meaſures in 
regard to him, ſuch a man as Mr. Hay- 
ward would neither have tolerated ſuch 


conduct, 
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conduct, or, if he could not have check- . 


ed it, would he have eee aol it * a 
calm yy. 2 x 
Still, kihtever: the ſad uncertainiy of 
what was become of him ſeemed ſo heavily { 
to preſs on my heart, that it was ready to | 
burſt... I could not ſpeak; but Mr. 
Hayward, who appeared to be well ac- 
quainted with the painful ſenſations which Ml © 
were probably pictured on my counte- | 


nance, went on, in the moſt ſoothing man MF © 
ner, to tell me what was, he thought, the MW 
| beſt part 1 could take for my peace of 
mind, and for the 8 bebe of 


the family. 8 
What I ith you to ändern * my ] 
| deal "Miſs Montalbert, ( ſaid he), is, whe- t 

ther it would not contribute much to your 
future eaſe and comfort, could you de- ) 
termine, in compliance with your father's. b 
commands, not only to mention no more * 
of this unfortunate young man, but to re- ſ 
ſolve on appearing before your father to- c 
Nr at the hour he. has ante to 1 

hear 


e . „„ 
hear maſs, with a calm and even cheerful 
countenance. Let him not ſuppoſe that 
the obſervance of his commands is a greater 
ſacrifice than it ought to be appear to 
think, that whatever is his pleaſure ought 
not to be diſputed, and, I think, I can 
venture to ſay, that whatever uneaſineſs 
this wicked letter has raiſed in the breaſt 
of your father will be at an end, as your 
behaviour will prove to him that the 
charges in it were entirely unfounded :— 
you will be reſtored to his confidence and 
to your OWN peace.“ | 

« vas ſtill incapable of anſwering; but, 
as I remained quiet, and ſhed. not a tear, 
Mr. Hayward thought he _ venture 
to proceed, | 

I am convinced, OT he), that 
you feel the force of all I have urged; 
but, I believe, it 1s better to ſtate to you 
what are my apprehenſions of the con- 
ſequences, if you fail of acquiring this 
command over yourlelf;'. ./ It will, 
1 fear, make your father ſuſpett, that this 
malicious informer had ſome ground for 
Vo. II. 22> the 
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the aſſertions he or ſhe has dared to make. 
It is much to be apprehended, that Mr. 
Ormſby, who is wholly, I believe, in his 


will ſuffer if ſuch an imagination 


power, 


predominates in your father's mind; and 


I ſhould doubt whether the extreme in- 
dignation which he ſuffers himſelf to feel 


might not ſo far annihilate his tenderneſs 
for you, as to urge him even to ſo harſh. 
a meaſure as that of ſending you to a 


convent in Italy, and compelling you to 


take the veil.” 
« Mr. Hayward ſtopped, expecting that 
I might by this time have ſo far recovered 


my ſpirits, as-to be able to promiſe that 
I would attempt at leaſt to regulate my 
behaviour by his advice—but I remained 


filent. . . . Rendered deſperate by what TI 


had heard, I became incapable of attend- 


ing to the conſequences of the ſtep I was 
about to take: the moment, however, 
I could find voice and words, I related, 


in a flow and ſolemn tone, the dreadful 
truth; but before I had entirely finiſhed 


my melancholy narrative, the room turned 


EY round 


(ESN : * 
round with me, my eyes became dim, and 
my ſenſes forſook me. EK. 05 

« When I recovered, Helene was chin | 
fing my temples, and taking other means 
to bring me to myſelf; the Abbe Hayward 
was traverſing the room in the agitated 
manner of a perſon who has received + 
ſome alarming intelligence, and knows 
not how to act. When he ſaw that I was 
Ja little reſtored, he approached me, and, [ 
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in a voice hardly inarticulate, ſaid, Moſt ; 
| unhappy young woman, this is no time to 1 
E flatter—deſtruction hangs over you, and | 
it is only in your own power. to eſcape it; f 


for without your own efforts, nobody can 
ſave you. I will not deceive you, Miſs 
Montalbert—I will tell you what I really 
believe, that if your father was aſſured of 
what you have now entruſted me with, 
the life of Mr. Ormſby would be inſuffi- 
cient to ſatisfy his vengeance—though he 
would be the firſt victim... . . Heaven 
direct me for the beſt! (cried the good 
man). Heaven direct me What can I 
do?“ | 
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He again traverſed the room in ſilent 


oft 


anguiſh ; but what. were his feelings « com- 


pared to mine! FFD 


«At length he recovered himſelf . | 


to ſpeak again with compoſure. 


Something muſt be done, (ſaid he); 
but till I have more time to conſider 


What, let me once more aſk you, if you 
cannot, my dear Miſs Montalbert, com- 
mand reſolution enough to appear before 


your father to-morrow with ſome degree 
of ereniiy ? Reflect a moment how much 


depends on this exertion on your part :— 
no otherwiſe than by this neceſſary diſſi- 


mulation can you hope to avert the im- 


pending danger — danger that may ſo fa- 
tally affect more lives than one.? 


* now acquired ſteadineſs of voice enough 


to ſay, © Let Ormſby live —let him but eſ- 
cape the vengeance which ought not to fall 
on him, ; and let me, who alone am to 
blame, periſh under the indignation of my 
incenſed father. . .. One victim will per- 
Ie n Aatisfy e "nee to. die—and 
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when I am dead, the renten raiſed 
by mjured honour. 5 ſurely be ap- 


peaſed.” 
« That I ikke at all, wal ſpoke ela. 


though it was with the ſudden ſadneſs of 


deſpair, ſeemed to Mr. Hayward to be a 
favourable ſymptom. He purſued his ar- 
gument, therefore, and endeavoured to 


convince me whatever hope remained of 


concealing this fatal ſecret, muſt reſt en- 
tirely upon 82 own reſolution and diſ- 
cretion. 

« The life of Ormiby, be ſaid; was in 
my hands :—he recalled to my mind the 
temper of my father—the fiercenefs of his 


anger—the ſteadineſs of his reſentment... . 


I liſtened and ſhuddered. = 
© If, (faid he), the mere information that 


the ſuſpicion of ſuch an affection between 
you and Mr. Ormſby was entertained in 
a neighbourhood, where he cares nothing. 


about the people, has ſo enraged Mr. 
Montalbert as to induce him to act as 
he has done in regard to Mr. Ormſby— 


what would. there not be to dread from | 
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the fury of his reſentment, were he to 
know what you have to-night related to 


words he had uſed. —* Added as he has 
done, (cried I, in regard to Ormſby); 


« 
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« I took advantage of a pauſe Mr. 
Hayward made to repeat ſome of the 


tell me then—I conjure you tell me—how 


has my father atted ?—By what ſtratagem, 


or force, could he tear away that unhappy 
young man, even before he knew that 
there was the leaſt ground for the charge 
that was made againſt him ?—Oh, Mr. 
Hayward!—if you are capable of mercy— 


if you really pity the agonies that rend 
my heart, tell me, I conjure you tell me, 


what is become of Ormſby ?—I think, thas 
if 1 once knew, I ſhould become calm — 
I think I could ſummons reſolution enough 


to conſult my own fafety; but, indeed, 


the miſery of this uncertainty is ſuch..... 


All my thoughts are ſo full of horror, that 
the death with which I am threatened 
would be a welcome releaſe from fuch in- 


tolerable torture.“ 


I ſo- 


1 
© I folemuly aſſure you, (replied Mr. 


Hayward), that I da not know what is 


become of our unfortunate friend, nor, 
perbaps, ſhall I ever know.. . I dare 
not make any inquiry; and all I have 
been able to learn is, that, on receiving 


the infamous fcraw] laſt night, your father 


ordered every body out of his room, and 
remained alone, or only with Ormſby, for 


ſome time. He then diretted two of the 


grooms to. be ſent to him, and that the 
ſteward might alſo attend..... Mr. Ormſby 
appeared no more. Theſe two men, the 
grooms, haveneverbeenſeen ſince; but there 
is no track of a carriage around the houfe, 


nor has any body been ſeen to leave it. 


The ſteward obſerves the moſt profound 
ſilence, and all that is known in the houſe 


is, that ſomething has happened which has 


obliged Mr. Ormſby ſuddenly to leave it; 
that he has deeply offended Mr. Montal- 
bert; and that it is required of all who 
would not enrage their maſter, and be 
diſmiſſed from the family, never to men- 
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other.” 
* My father did ſee him ? 1 "Wl 
'had they any converſation. which urged on 


this precipitate violence ?” 


© I believe they had, but 1 know no- 
thing certainly—any attempt on my part 


to draw from Mr. Montalbert more than 
he chuſes to entruſt me with, would not 


only be abortive, but would, in all pro- 


_ bability, deprive me of every future op- 


portunity of ſoftening the aſperity of his 
reſentment. Let me conjure you, my 
deareſt Madam, if you would not here- 
aſter reproach yourſelf with the fatal ef- 
feats of this reſentment, to exert your 


_ utmoſt reſolution—endeavour to command 


yourſelf ſo as to appear to-morrow before 


your father .. . The ſecond attempt will 


be more eaſy, and I truſt, in a day or two, 
your ſpirits will be ſo much calmed, that 
you will be able to conſider of taking the 
meaſures ſo neceflary to be thought of 
for the preſervation of- your reputation, 
perhaps of — life. 


You, 


6670 


5 vou dene then, (ſaid I), that the - 
life of poor Ormſby is fafe ?* 
Believe it !—(exclaimed Mr. Hay- 
ward)—ſurely I believe it... . . To what- 
ever extremities” the unhappy prejudices 
or violent paſſions of Mr. Montalbert may 

drive him, and none can have greater ap- 
prehenſions on that Tubje& than I have, 
hitherto I hope and believe that Mr. 
Montalbert has taken no unjuſtifiable 
meaſures in regard to this luckleſs young 
man. — (Then deeply ſighing, Mr. Hay- 
ward added) In my opinion his future 
fate depends entirely upon you it is 
in your power to ſave or to deſtroy 
him. 
© Gracious Heaven \—(exclaimed. = 
what right has my father over this ill- 
ſtarred young man ?—My life may be in 
his power—he gave it me, and moſt Wil- 
lingly would I reſign it ; but Ormlby 
ſurely ought not to ſuffer,” | | 
Mr. Montalbert, (interrupted Mr. 
Hayward), will conſider but little what, 
As _ to do, or what he has a right to iz 
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do, when vengeance is in queſtion ; but 
ſurely I need urge this ſubje& no fur. 
ther—you are perfectly acquainted with 


his temper—you know that he is maſter 


_of the country around for ſome miles. 
His ſervants, his dependents, his tenants, 
are in ſuch habits of obeying him, that 
he is in ſome meaſure capable of exer- 


ciling a ſort of deſpotiſm, which, though 


frequent enough in other countries, is 


ſeldom ſeen in this.. .. . I will now leave 


you, my dear Miſs: Montalbert—again be- | | 


ſeeching you to conſider what I have ſaid, 
and to command yourſelf as much as poſ- 


ſible to-morrow.” 
« Mr. Hayward then left me, and ſent 


to my faithful Helene to attend me, who 
had been abſent during our converſation ; 
but my ſenſes were yet ſtunned by the 
violence of the ſhock I had received 


J could not ſhed a tear, and fat like a 


ſtatue repeating almoſt unconſciouſly to 
myſelf——* Ormſby is gone !—he is loſt 
for ever—he is condemned to ignominy 


| and diſgrace, and it 1s 4 who have un- 


a 1 done 
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done him, who Oy POIs occaſion his 
death!“ e 70 


e know not now by ns arguments 
Helene at length prevailed upon me to 


take ſome refreſhment, and to undreſs 


myſelf. . . .. . believe that by the contri- 
vance of Mr. Hayward, who, as I after- 
wards found, kept a ſmall diſpenſary of 
medicines in his own room, Helene gave 
me ſome remedy that aſſiſted in quieting 
my ſpirits—for after paſſing ſome time in 
a ſtate of mind which I cannot even at 
this diſtance of time refle& upon without 
horror, I ſunk into inſenſibility, from 


which I was ſuddenly ſtartled by a fancied 
' noiſe, and awoke only to recollett all the 


bitterneſs of my deſtiny.” 
The narrative of Mrs. Vyvian, which 


became every moment more intereſting 
to Roſalie, was now interrupted by a letter 
which announced the arrival of Mr. Vy- 
vian, Mrs. Boſworth, and her ſiſter, in 
London. Her ſpirits were already agi- 


tated by recollecting ſcenes in which ſhe 
had formerly ſuffe red ſo much, and this in- 
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telligence contributed to overwhelm them. 
The viſit from her family was not to be 
made till 4 ſecond or third day after the 
3 was yet, therefore, time 
2 gb for her to relate the ſequel of her 
ory;which, at the requeſt of Roſalie, who 

: —_ her own impatience to conſidera- 
tion for her mother's health, was poſtponed | 
to the in morning. 
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Mas. v Vyvian « on the blen tay 
thus proceeded ———— 
« When I look back on the Gtiktiwht I 
was now in, I am aſtoniſhed that I ever 
ſupported it—deſcription at this diſtance 
of time could but do little juſtice to the 
ſtate of my mind, even if I were capable 
of diſcriminating: now the variety of mi- 
ſeries I then ſuffered under. It ſeems, on 
retroſpection, the moſt extraordinary Cir- 
cumſtance in the world, that in ſuch a 
ſtate of mind as I was in, I ſhould have 
acquired reſolution enough to appear be- 
fore my father, as Mr. Hayward recom- 
mended, on the following day; but this I 
did do; and though I cannot but ſuppoſe 
that my figure and countenance bore ſuf- 
ficient teſtimony to the ſtate of my heart, 
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he ſeemed determined not to notice the 


deadly paleneſs of my countenance, - or 
the feeble and uncertain ſtep with which 


I approached him: yet, when he ſup- 
poſed 1 did not remark him, he caſt to- 


vwards me looks of indignation and reſent- 


ment, the meaning of which 1 could not 


vidube; I ſhuddered when I obſerved 


them, but in my turn affected to be as 
tranquil as before this ſtorm that had 


wrecked for ever 88 happineſs and my 


peace. 
It was kigkly babe that the vio- 


lent agitation I had undergone, as well 
as the dreadful uneaſineſs that preyed on 


lover, would finiſh my inquietudes for the 
future, and bury in oblivion the fatal ſe- 


| cret of this hapleſs affection; but this did 


not happen, and now every hour as it 
paſſed added ſuch inſupportable dread of 
what was: to happen in future to the mi- 
ſeries of the preſent moment, that to exiſt 


long in ſuch a ſtate ſeemed impoſhble— 
yet yere my ſufferings but begun. 


mn « Nothing 


6 


ce Nothing could be more dreary and 


deſolate than every object appeared round 
the houſe. It was the dark and melan- 
choly month of November, and nature 


ſeemed to be in uniſon with my feelings. 
I looked now on the fame ſcenes as I had 
ſo lately beheld luxuriant in foliage, and 


illuminated with the ſummer ſun—the 


| fame ſcenes in which Ormſby had ſo long 


been a principal object... . . Now—as the 
leaves fell flowly from the fallow trees, 


they ſeemed to ftrew his grave—the wind, 


as murmured hollow through the peren- 


nial foliage of the pines and firs, ſounded 
to my ears as if it was loaded with his dy- 


ing groans——[I heard him ſigh among 


the thick ſhrubs that bordered the wood 


walks; he ſeemed to reproach my calm- 
_ neſs—yet it was not the tranquillity of 
indifference, it was the torpor of deſpair. 


*« I went out alone, that I might weep 


at liberty; yet, when I found myſelf in 


the ſilent ſolitude of the woods, I was 


unable to ſhed a tear, but ſat down on 
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one of the 
cancy vith fixed eyes, and without having 
any diſtin@ idea of the objects J beheld. 


zenches, and gazed on va- 


In theſe diſmal rambles rain and tempeſt, 


and once or twice night, overtook me. 


1 Was careleſs or inſenſible of outward 
circumſtances; and certainly if my father 


had not determined to ſhut his eyes to the 


truth, as if che only alternative was be- 
tween extreme ſeverity and total igno- 


rance, he muſt have diſcovered from my 


conduct that all bis e did not go 


beyond the reality. To 
Some very fatal cataſtrophe 1 would have 


followed the ſtate of mind I was in, had 


not the pious and friendly councils of the 
Abbe Hayward, and the aſſiduous care of 


Helene, ſaved me from myſelf: the one 


exhorted me to patience, and a reliance 


on the mercy of Heaven; the other ſooth- 
- ed and flattered my fickening foul with the | 


hope of better days, and enabled me to 


endure the preſent by encouraging me to 


look forward t to the return of Mrs. Lef- 
fington, 


| Gingron, who ns ſeemed | to "v4 likely 
to adviſe and ſuccour me in a ſituation 
which every hour and every day e ö 
more perilous. 
« Mr. Hayward e ak me 
into the depth of the woods, argued, re- 
monſtrated, and then ſoothed and endea- 
voured to conſole me. I heard his argu- 
ments, and even his reproofs, with ſub- 
miſſion and calmneſs; but when he told 
me that I ought to be cheerful, to be re- 
ſigned, to endeavour to conquer my af- 
fection for Ormſby, and to attempt, by 
every means in my power, to conceal thak 
it had ever exiſted to ſo fatal an exceſs— 
1 loſt my patience, and my reſpect for 
this good man did not prevent my flying 
from him with ſomething like reſentment 
and diſguſt, _ £ 
So paſſed a month—a e month, 
during which time the name of Ormſby - 
had never reached my ears, ſave only 
when Mr. Hayward, in the converſation 
winch he nba it neceſſary to hold 
_ with 
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with me, . COPE named him, or ben 
I could ſo far command the agonies with 
which my heart was torn as to name bim 
to Helene, and liſten to the conjedtures 
with which ſhe attempted to relieve me 
as to what was become of him. | 
Of this, however, ſhe knew no more 

than I did; yet, from the looks and man- 
ners of the ſervants with whom ſhe con- 
xerſed at the times when they were ne- 
ceſſarily altogether, a thouſand vague 
ideas floated in her mind, to which ſhe 
ſometimes gave utterance with more zeal 
than prudence. . From her I learned, that 
the two men who bad diſappeared when 
Ormſby was ſo fuddenly ſent away had 
never ſince returned, and that the places 
they filled were now occupied by others. 
1 heard too, that though the name of 
Ormſby was never mentioned whenever 
the ſteward, my, father's old ſervant, or 
the houſekeeper were prefent; yet that 
the inferior ſervants - were continually 


ins ſtrange things, and that the 
„ = 9 


Op 
_ people in the neighbourhood talked of 


nothing Elſe ; ſome of them going ſo far 


as to ſay, that inquiry ought to be made 


by people authoriſed, for that Mr. Ormſby 


had certainly been ſpirited away; while 
others gave dark hints, that, conſidering 


the revengeful temper of Mr. Montalbert, 


it would be well if ſomething worſe than 
being ſpirited away had not befallen the 


poor young man. 


« All this I heard with ROE” an- 


guiſh and depreſſion, of which it would 


be difficult to convey any idea to another. 


The fatal predilection that I had for 
Ormſby was then known, for no other 


reaſon could be given. for ſuch conduct 


towards him as was imputed to my father. 
I now ſaw none of the neighbours, for of 


. the very few who had been accuſtomed to _ 


viſit at the houſe, not one at this time 
approached it, and as I believed curio- 


ſity would have prompted them to come 


if they had no other motive, I thought it 
certain that my father had taken meaſures 


to prevent their viſits. This I was not 


_ diſpkaſed 
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_ diſpleaſed at, for Ma. looks would have 
been more uneaſy to me than were thoſe 

of the ſervants; whenever I ſaw any of 
them I was covered with confufion, and 
fancied the would remark and account 
for the ſad change in my face and figure, 
of which I could not Pow to be my elf 
conſcious. 

« But if 1 fled thus from the Seta 
tion of ſervants, what was my fear when 
compelled to appear before the eh 
and ſcrutiniſing eyes of my father? 
I had always an awe approaching to dread 
of him, even in thoſe comparatively happy 
days when no o reproaches of conſcience 
aſſailed me.. . . . Now I endeavoured to 
attend on him with the ſame aſſiduity as 
J uſed to do before Ormſby became a 
ſharer in the taſk, or rather undertook 
it entirely; but whether it was that my 

timidity made me aukward, and that, 
therefore, I was incapable of acquitting 
_ © + myſelf as T formerly did, or whether my 
father, more really angry than he choſe 
1 avow, took theſe occaſions to vent in 
5 Ln, 8 peeviſhnels 
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peeviſhneſs ſome part ol the reſentment. 


and indignation he felt. Certain 


15 preſſions he ſometimes uſed, 


ſuch a ſeries of p 


tinued much longer. = ID 
Vet before the return of Mrs. 7 
fington, to which only I looked forward 


with the leaſt hope of mitigating my woes, 


I had ſome trials of fortitude to encounter 


more difficult to ſuſtain. than any 1 had 


yet experienced. 1 ; 
At the end of a long row. 15 elmsz 
of which now a fey ſingle trees only re- 
| main, 


— 


8 


Ri 
| that his harſhneſs and aſperity were al- 
moſt inſupportable, and the unkind ex 
the looks of 
rage and diſdain he caſt upon me, were 
not unfrequently ſuch as affected my ſpi- 
rits ſo much as to throw me into fainting 
fits, from which I ee my poor 
Helene for recalling me. . . . Death, Which 
alone ſeemed likely to end my miſeries, 
I continually invoked, and I know not. 
what would have been the conſequence of 
jeſent ſuffering, added 
to the dread of the future, had they can | 
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3 main, you recolle& 4 FROW mount now 
_ planted with firs, poplars, and larches, 


into which, as it is railed round, nobody 


now enters; you perhaps remember too, 


the very large yew tree that ſhadows a 


great ſpace of ground near'it, and which 
is alſo railed round. That mound covers 


the ruins of a ſmall pariſh church, and that 
yew tree was in the church- yard. 

« An avenue of ancient trees was ter- 
minated by this church, at the diſtance 
of ſomething more than a quarter of a 
mile from the houſe. It was merely the 
chancel of a larger edifftce which had be- 
longed to a monaſtery, ſome of the ruins 


- of which remained ſcattered over the 


ground, and when I and my brother were 


children, we had been told by the ſervants 


many of thoſe legends that almoſt always 
belong to ſuch places. It was ſaid too 


among them, that beneath theſe veſtiges | 
of buildings, which were not conſiderable. 


above the - ground, there were arched 


vaults, and ſubterrancous paſſages, which 


formerly 


4. 7% 
formerly ſerved as burial W for the. 
religious perſons of this monaſtery. Their 


coffins, placed in niches along the walls, 


had been formerly ſeen by ſeveral per- 


ſons, who had given a very terrific ac- 
count of the ſkeletons in theſe diſmal re- 
ceſſes; accounts which were now tradi- 
tional in the neighbouring villages, and 


were of courſe greatly exaggerated.— 


The mournful relics that had been ſeen 
under the earth were imagined to viſit 
its ſurface, and the place was univerſally. 
believed to be haunted. The ſtyle of the 


building that remained, where light was 
admitted through long windows obſcured 


by pieces of coloured: glaſs, and now _ 


darkened by the ivy that mantled almoſt 
the whole edifice ; the walls of great 
thickneſs, in ſome places green with the 


damps that continually ſtreamed. from the 


roof, in others marked with the remains 
of Latin ſentences, ſurrounding the half- 
effaced repreſentations of the crucifixion, 
all contributed to give an air of wildneſs 


and horror to this almoſt-deſerted build- 8 
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5 ing; Gere, though at the Katbridaton, : 

as it is called, under Henry the Eighth, | 

it became a pariſh church, yet ſervice 
was performed in it only once a year, as 
a mere matter of form, for the pariſh 
contained only the. houſe of Holmwood, 
and three cottages belonging to my father, 

and ſince pulled down. So that when 
it was his pleaſure to deſtroy this ſmall” 
church entirely, and unite the pariſh it 
belonged to with another, there were none 
to oppoſe the act of parliament he ſoli- 
cited and obtained for that purpoſe. Art 
the time, however, of which I am ſpeak- 
ing, this deſolate ſpot inſpired all that 
melancholy ſort of horror which naturally 
gives riſe to the reports of ſupernatural 
appearences; there was not a ſervant who 
would on any account have gone thither 


RP. a night, and even the gardeners and 


workmen, who were at any time occu- 
pied near it, related ſtrange ſtories of un- 
common noifes, as of * mourning and 
complaint, and more than once have ran 


3 "MM terror to their fellow labourers, de- 


13 * N dcdlaripg 
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i; 73 * EE 


claring that ſome obſcure gane bad ifs -, 
ſued from the. vaults beneath, and then 


melted into, air. 


« Such was the ſtern ſpirit of my rw, 


and he fo little knew how to make allow- 


ances for any weakneſs which he had 


never felt, that-had any domeſtic betray- 


ed fears of this ſort before him, they 
would have been diſmiſſed with diſgrace ; | 
nor did my brother and I, while children; 


though we knew all the legends of the 


country, ever dare to ſpeak to him of the 


ſtories we had been taught. Thus com- 
pelled to ſtifle, our infantine fears, they 
were gradually ſubdued as our reaſon be- 


came ſtronger; and we were accuſtomed 


not only to find our. way in the dark all 


over the extenſive old buildings of Holm- 


wood, but to traverſe without fear the 
avenue that led to, and even the area that 


ſurrounded, the ruined church, though | 
we credited the probable account, that in 
the vaults beneath reſted the remains of 


the former: inhabitants of 128 as mo- 


naſtery. WY 
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ie At the time I am now eki of, 
1 mean about ſix weeks after the depar- 
ture of Ormſby, ſuch was the gloomy 
temper of my ſoul, that TI was pleaſed 
only with horrors, and it was through the 
avenue of elms, and towards the ruins 
that I now frequently directed my ſoli- 
tary walk. T obſerved, however, that when, 
in compliance with Helene's earneſt en- 
treaty, I told her which way J was going, 


He ſhuddered and turned pale; and if 1 


ſeemed diſpoſed to go thither, when ſhe 
was with me, ſhe would find every poſſible 
excuſe, ſuch as that it was dewy from the 
high graſs, or dirty, or the wind was in 
our faces, or any other objection ſhe 


: could raiſe againſt 'our taking that Pn 


Hut none ſeemed to ſuit me 10 Well. 1 
J found a melancholy ſort of ſatisfaction 


in indulging the ſad thoughts that inceſ- 


fantly prefſed on my mind, in a place 


| "here T Was fare none would interrupt 


my ſorrows : even the labourer, fatigued 
wich the toils of the day, or the benight- 


ed traveller from one village to another, 
£7 . 28 would 


— 


"(vs 3 , 


_ would/ 10 to ſave a longer journey, croſs 2 


my father's grounds near this place. An 


adventurous ſportſman, perhaps, might 
violate the gloomy ſhade with his gun; 


but, at the ſeaſon of which I now ſpeak, 


| . the» end of December, even the hoſtile 
ſounds of field ſports were ſeldom heard— 


a dreary and mournful” filence reigned 
around Holmwood, for it was long ſinde 
the voice of hoſpitality or gaiety had been 


heard. The rooks returning in the even- 


ing to the high elm trees that led to the 
church-yard, and the owls that inhabited 


the ivies that half mantled it, ſeemed: to 
be the only living creatures that could en- 


dure the. melancholy! ſolitude. 
My father, who had at this time an 
interval of eaſe, though the aſperities of _ 


his temper were now ſeldom mitigated, 


ſometimes releaſed me from my. attend- 
ance-after dinner early enough to allow, 
me toi take * e e walk FO it was 
too dak! ( I 

The intelligence I had ple! on 
this particular evening from Mr. Hay- 
95 +, MM V 
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vould be at home in two or three days, had 
given ſome relief to my ſpirits, and, rather 
leſs oppreſſed than uſual, I ſtrolled almoſt 
mechanically up the avenues. It was a 
calm and ſtill evening —ſo ſtill, indeed, 
that every bird was heard whoſe ſlender 
feet. perched on the leafleſs boughs, or 
flitted among them, and the bells. of the 


- ſheep folding in the diſtant fields, and the 


remoter ſound of a mill and mill ſtream, 
. were brought in * murmurs to the 
car. Eat ke 
The well- mae objects 8 
were becoming indiſtinct, but J continued 


to walk ſlowly on—I even fat down for 


a few moments on the remains of a ruſtic 


tomb, and liſtened to the dull ſighing of 
the wind as it ſung round the buttreſſes, 
and waved the black boughs of the old 
yew tree. As I fat muling, I recollected 
the ſtories I had often heard of ſpectres 
being ſeen, and ſtrange noiſes being heard 
round theſe receptacles: of the dead. 
So little pleaſure had I in looking forward 
to 


my 


to any thing that life could now afford me, 
ſo long had my thoughts been accuſtomed 
to conſider death as the only end of all 
my miſeries, that I felt no horror in the 
idea of ſeeing, or, if it were paſſible, of, 
converſing witk departed ſpirits. A ſort 
of chilly and ſhuddering ſenſation, how- 
ever, warned me to return before it was | 
quite dark to the houſe. I aroſe from the 
maſs of broken ſtone on which I had been | 
ſitting, and, advancing a few paces to 
return into the elm avenue, I fancied I 
ſlaw a form glide before me among the 
trunks of the trees; but beneath the trees 
it was ſo dark, that I could. not diſtinguiſh 
what it was. I continued, however, to 
gaze ſteadily on the place where I fan- 
cied this ſhape had appeared: the illuſion 
was over—l ſaw nothing. Without any 
emotion of fear I proceeded, therefore, 
exactly to chat ſpot, for it was my direct 
path to the houſe; I entered it, and, look 
ing down the avenue, again fancied I ſaw 
an object moving at a diſtance about fifty 
„ yards 
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yards beyond me; but almoſt immediately 
my attention was attracted by ſomething 
Vvbite that lay juſt before me in the path. 
It ſeemed to be a book, a letter, or 
a folded handkerchief: I ſtooped and 
took it up— it was a ſheet of paper, fold- 
ed like a large letter, and tied with a 
bit of black ribband. The circumſtance 
rather ſurpriſed than alarmed me: I won- 
dered what it could be, becauſe I knew 
that the path was never frequented, or at 


leaſt never by perſons who were likely to 
drop a paper. I put it into my pocket, 
and went haſtily towards the houſe; when 
1 L got thither, I found my father had been 


inquiring for me, and I ſoon diſcovered 
that his temper was much diſturbed. ; . . .r. 
For more than two hours I was eompelled 
to ſtay with him, and to liſten to reproaches 
and ſarcaſms uttered with the utmoſt ill- 
humour. Alas! I ſhould have borne theſe 
more calmly, had I not felt that I de- 
ſerved His indignation; but now they 
TY my wy” foul. —At length, how 
4 eyer, 
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ever, I was diſmiſſed to my own. room, 
where the viſion, or fancied viſion, of the 
evening, immediately recurring to me, 


I haſtily drew the paper from my pocket. 


Ab, Roſalie! imagine the ſenſations with 
which I read theſe lines W 


Vivo oh Dio !—ma pid non ti vedrò 


Prima di ſcriverti in queſto modo, penſa 


quante pene, e quand martiri biſogna 
aver ſofferti, o più toſto che il tuo bel 


cor non fa rifleſſione ſopra la noſtra ſorte 
tiranna Abbia cura della tua prezioza 
ſalute; ora non fi puo far 'altro per il 
sventurato 1 
WEE, of exiſt—but we never meet again! 

Think what I muſt have endured before 
I could write thus, or rather do not re- 
fle& on our inevitable miſeries, but take 


care of your health—it is all you can now 


do for the unhappy « * 


« The writing appeared to be Ormiby's: 83 


bas the lines were crooked, and the letters 
ill-formed, as if they had been traced by 


a weak and uncertain hand. As I gazed 


on che paper, that, and every object rope 
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me, ſwam before my eyes— 
the words, again attempted to recal what 


I had ſeen, or ſuppoſed T had ſeen, in the 
elm walk, and it ſeemed poſſible that it 


i was Ormſby himſelf—for who elſe could 


have appeared there ?—Yet, from whence 


did he come?—Where had he ſo long 
been confined, or how could he now 


eſcape If it were indeed himſelf, why 


did he not approach-?—if it had been but 


to have ſpoken one word to me, with the 
aſſurance that he lived... . Ah! it could 
not be Ormſby ! —Ormſby would never 


have ſeen me ſo near him, and have left 


me to tears, conjectures, and terrors; but 


if it were not himſelf, who could have | 


been in the avenue ?—Who could have 


written the billet I found there, in a lan- 


guage in which, though Ormſby himſelf 
.* was only a ſcholar, no other perſon in the 
* houſe, except my father and the Abbe 
Hayward, knew a ſyllable ? — Who was 
likely to write a hand reſembling Ormſ- 
by's ?—Who, indeed, except my father, 
whe _ RY entirely. diſabled by 


the 


again I read. 


ov. 
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the gout, had almoſt HE employed 
Ormſby to write, knew his hand well 
enough to attempt an imitation of it ?— 
Any conjetture that led to a ſuppoſition 
of its being a forgery; ſeemed even more 


improbable than that it ſhould be Ormlby , . 


himſelf—if any thing could be more im- 
probable than that he was ſo greatly 
changed as to be ſo near me, and yet fly 
ſrom me. This uncertainty, and my own 
conjectures, equally endleſs and uncertain, 
ſoon became ſo inſupportable, that my 
reaſon once more threatened to forſake 
me, and I believe I ſhould have loſt it, 


had I not communicated to Helene what 


had happened, and explained to her the 
purport of the letter. As I did this, I 


obſerved her countenance change; ſhe 


grew pale and trembled—then, in an 
hurried way, ſaid in her own language, 


that I ſhould recolle& how often ſhe had 
entreated of me not to go into the elm 


walk — not to frequent che ruins about the 
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* e WOO what thoſe pre- 


cautions had to do with what I. Was now 
talking of. Helene, trembling and weep- 
ing, at length told me, it was the general 
opinion in che family, that Mr. Ormſby 
had been killed in attempting to reſiſt 
the force that was uſed to remove him 
from the houſe; that he was buried in 
the vaults under the old church and ruin- 
ed monaſtery; and that his ſpirit had Bee 
frequently ſeen ſince. This at onee ac- 
counted for the apprehenſions J had ſeen 
Helene ſo often expreſs, and renewed all 
the terrors for the life of Ormſby, which 
the aſſurances of Mr. Hayward had a 

little appeaſed. . . . My heart funk within 
. and again 1 ſeemed to be on the 
point of loſing my miſery and my ex- 
iſtence together. The horrible idea thus 
conveyed, could not be a moment ſuſ⸗ 
tained without” forcing the mind to an 
effort for its own relief. The moment'I 
had recovered myſelf enough to reflett, 
"x; reaſon returned to diſßpate this hi- 


7. 3 


. E 5 | deous 
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deous phantacy. "I might have believed 


that 1 had ſeen the ſhade of Ormfby lin- 
gering about the place of his interment— 


for to what weaknefs might not ſuch fat. 


ferings as I underwent ſubject the under 
ftanding ? but I knew that the ſpirit of 


the dead write no letters, and by whom 
but Ormſby could the lines I held have 
been written? Who, but either himſelf, or 
forme agent he had employed, could have 
dropped the unſealed paper I had found ? 


As ſoon as the tumult of my ſpirits were 


alittle calmed by theſe reſlections, I too 
courage to queſtion Helene farther on the 
reports that had E e on this ſubjekt han 
the family alte 03+. ens 
She told me chat e ever ince the ſud: 


den diſappearance of my unhappy lover, 


ſtrange ſtories had been whiſpered in the 


family at every- opportunity, when the in- 


ferior domeſtics had an opportunity of 


eſcaping from the obſervation of the flew- 


ard and houſekeeper; that the moſt 
| e e reports had got abroad in the 


E. 6 country 3 ; 
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which ſhe had at firſt related, ſhe added 
many wild ſtories of noiſes heard, am 
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country; and that it was every vhere 


believed that Mr. Ormſby had fallen the 
vidtim of my father's violence, and had 


been buried in the vaults: a report which 


was the more ſtrongly credited, as the 


two men who diſappeared with him had 


never returned. To this account, which 


was nearly the ſame in ſubſtance as that 


fights ſeen, every one of which ſome per- 


ſon might be brought to atteſt. Nothing 
could be more dreadful than to reflect on 


theſe impreſſions among the neighbours, 
which, from the account given by He- 
lene, ſeemed to be gaining ground, and 
might not improbably bring on ſoine in- 


quiry that might irritate to phrenzy ſuch 


Aa. temper as my father's, and overwhelm 
me with ſhame and diſgrace.” 

The recolletion of this part of her 
life, added to the fatigue of having ſpoken 


5 ſo long, was more than Mrs. Vyvian could 
no ſuſtain; and Roſalie once more pre- 


3 vailed 


„n . 


vailed upon hey to delay the reſt of her 
ſtrange and melancholy narrative till the 
next -day, which was likely. to be the 
laſt they ſhould uninterruptedly paſs to- 
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| "ny narrative ; of Mrs. Vyvian _ 
- went on * 
J had not yet rece ed any b. 
of compoſure after the ſtrange circum- 
ſtance of finding the letter, which I con- 
tinually read and ſtudied, when ſome of 
the apprehenſions, to which the intelli- 
gence 1 had got from Helene had given 
riſe, were but too fatally realifed. Such, 
indeed, were the various tortures in which 
I had been kept for - ſome time, that it 
is aſtoniſhing, in the fituation I was in, 
how I ſurvived it. I might well, in the 
words of a favourite air which I ſhould 
have ſung, had not my heart von 06 
_ heavy to find relief even in muſic 
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moſt continually on the circumſtance of 


had been ſpread in the country. In re- 
gard to this laſt, however, I endeavoured 
to perſuade myſelf, that Helene, under- 


and while I attempted to mitigate part of 
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ſtanding Engliſh imperfecthy, might miſ- pf 
conceive or exaggerate - the- expreſſions. 
made. uſe of by the reſt af the fervants & 
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| voured| to acquire ne 40 gate 
the grounds of the other; and for this 
purpoſe I took again and again the fame 
walk alone, for not even Helene's ſincere 
attachment to me would, I knew, have 
engaged her to have accompanied me 
without great reluctance. I thought. too, 
=_ - that if by any ſtrange'means which I could 
not comprehend, nor hardly think poſſi- 
ble, Ormſby yet lingered round Holm- + 
wood, he would be prevented by the pre- 
ſence of a third perſon from ſpeaking to 
me. Life was now in my eyes of ſo little 
. value, that to fear, unleſs it were ſtar of 
my father, I was inſenſible ; and I believe 
| © that I ſhould have met with indifference, - 
or rather torpor, the moſt terrific figures 
| that” imagination has ever dreſſed out to 
deter from crimes; or to enforce repen- 
tance. In my ſolitary and gloomy walks, 
however, I ſaw no more any object like 
that which had before alarmed me, nor 
did 1 hear any noiſe but ſuch as I could 
- eaſily account for. Every evening, with- 
= - out any regard to the weather, or to any 
| | | | thing : 
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hing but the precautions neceſſary in 
regard to my father, 1 took the ſame 


lonely walk, and for many evenings re- 
turned more aſtoniſhed and depreſſed 


for the longer this myſtery remained un- 


explained, the more I became the prey 
of vild conjectures and tormenting ſo- 


licitude. | . 
But f imagine, my Roſalie, if it be pol: 


ible, imagine what 1 ſuffered, when, about 


five days after the circumſtance of my 


finding the letter, I vas alarmed by the 


ſudden entrance of Helene into my room, 
who, breathleſs with ſome new terror, en- 
deavoured to explain ſomething, which it 
was long before 1 underſtood: At length 
I made out, that a neighbouring gentle- 


man in the commiſſion was come, as the. 


' ſervants believed, to apprehend my father 
with peace officers, for that a regular 


complaint had been laid, it was not known 
by whom, of the ſudden diſappearance of 


Ormſby ; and at length, the accuſation 


of having murdered him had been ſo often : 


repeated, and the clamours of the country, 
3 | where 
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_ where 3 my father had many ene- 


mies, had become ſo loud, that the gen- 
tleman in 8 could act no otherwiſe 


than he did. 


Endeavour to imagine what I en- 


dured while ſuch a conference as this 


laſted, which it did for upwards of two 
hours; at the end of that time, the ma- 
giſtrates and his myrmidons departed to- 


gether. Helene, who had watched them, 


came to tell me ſo: they had been out 
for ſome time with the ſteward and the 
old butler, and ſhe was ſure, ſhe ſaid, 


they had been up to the church; then 


| N 5 they returned to the houſe, and, after a 


ſew moments of farther converſation with 
my father, ue Holmwood APP 
ſatisfied. 

© So, conkuled, fo ming with Ing 
1 amazement, were all my ideas, that 
I recollect nothing of what paſſed in my 


mind, till I ſaw myſelf ſeated at table as 
uſual to help my father, who ſat oppoſite 
in bis great chair; when I falteringly 
made the uſual inquiry of the day, he did 
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nat. 
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not anſwer me. I began, however, 10 


carve as uſual fon him, but he fixed his, 

eyes on my face, with a look fo menacing. * 
and ſtern, that it was with the utmoſt 
difficulty 1 ſupported myſelf. . . I looked 


in vain for comfort in the faces around 
me; the old butler looked as if he pitied, 
but could not aſſiſt me; and the footman 
ſeemed to be under ſuch terror, that hav 


ing made two or three awkward blunders, 


my 


he received a very ſevere reprimand, and 
was ordered to leave the room. Our ſilent 
and melancholy meal was ſoon over, for 


my father eat little, and I in vain at- # 
tempted to ſwallow. The table cloth was. 


removed, and I collected voice enough 
to aſk him, as nearly as I could in my 


uſual manner, whether I ſhould read ta 


him He anſwered ſs and angrily 
No —— 5 [ 


ce Then, 1 * (eee E dreadful 8 


during which I was afraid I ſhould have 
funk en che One Mk es) «wg 
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«If, 4 "dught: only bor one moment, 
that the infamous reports, which have gone 
forth in the country, had originated in 
your folly, or rather wickedneſs, 1 ſhould 
not heſitate what to do. As for the un- 
grateful villain, who might, perhaps, have 
had the inſolence to atterapt, as a return 
for my receiving him into my houſe, 'to 
Fae) my daughter and 'my property from 
it, you will never ſee him or hear of 
him more, nor can a matter of ſelf-defence 
be again tortured into what the laws might 
here call a crime; but for yourſelf, know 
hat it is my pleaſure that you immediately 
Prepare to receive, as your huſband, a friend 
of mine, whoſe eſtate is ſuch as you have 

no pretenſions to expect, unleſs it be as 
my daughter —1 will not ſuffer myſelf to 
ſuppoſe you have forfeited that title —-on 
your part you will be pleaſed to make 
up your mind, and to diveſt yourſelf of 
a manner and behaviour which I will 
ſuffer no longer: I ſhould have forborne 
to have given you my commands in re- 
_- gard to Mr, Vyvian, till his arrival, if I 
| 5 had 
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* 93 


bad, not remarked your 1 ina. 
ſort of conduct which I will not underſtand, 


leſt the moſt terrible vengeance ſhould 


follow. ... . . I have ſaid enough—go to 


your own room, and learn to obey.” | 
c This terrible ſentence, which ſay 


in ſo loud a tone as almoſt to ſtun me, 


deprived me for a moment. of my recol- 
lection; as ſoon, however, as I was able, 


1 aroſe from my chair, and with difficulty 1 


reached the door, my father's eyes fol- 
lowing me with a look ſo ſcrutinizing and 
angry, that I wiſhed at that moment the 
earth might open beneath my feet and 


ſwallow me for ever. I found Helene " 


near the door; for, alarmed by the tranſ- 
actions of the morning, and probably by 
the report of the footman, ſhe waited 


there for me—without, her aid I, ſhould | 


never have got to my own room. I fat 
down in a ſtate of torpid deſpair, which it 
is impoſſible to deſcribe. Helene ſpoke 
t me in vain. The words I had heard, 
the dreadful. command I had received, 
| "till vibrated i in my ears, and the horrors 
FS | | of 
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2 my mind, that the few diſtinct thoughts 


. 004 ) 1 
rey kate were 1 boreib ly preſented tO 


that paſſed through it pointed to ſuicide 
as the only way to eſcape from a deftiny 
104 utterly unable to ſupport. At length 
e tears and prayers of my faithful H 
ene reſtored to me ſome degree of re- 
collettion; ſhe knelt at my feet; implor- 
ing me to have merey on myſelf and on 
my infant, and to exert my ſelf, if it were 
only to ſave my father from the! erimes 
to which his furious revenge might-excite 
bim. She endeavoured to perſuade me, 
de what he had ſaid of Mr. Vyvian might 
be only a fineſſe; or, that if there was 
Aab a marriage in agitation; T might delay 
or eſcape it dy the interpoſfition of Mrs. 
Lelſington, who was probably” by this time, O 
or would be in a few days, within four 
miles, and from whoſe prudence, as well 
as influence over the mind of my father, 
Wer might be hoped: % 05” 9:Altoq nie 
5 Though T knew great part of his 


5 ain was fallaciolis, I affected to be 


more calm, 1888 Helene, Who would not 
be 


ſlumber, with what anguiſh did I recollect, 


the moment I awoke, all that had paſſed 


the preceding day, with what dread look 
forward to what might wn me in 5 
which was begun. e 116 Bug. 
One conſolatory circumſtance pig 


pened in the morning, which enabled me 


to go through it; I received a letter from 
Mrs. Leſſington, to inform me ſhe was 
arrived at home, and would ſee me the 
next day. This proſpect of alleviating 
my ſufferings gave me the power of going 
down to dinner with ſome degree of re- 
folution—T even took courage to meet the 
piercing eye of my ſevere, my ſometimes 


cruel father, and to repeat, when din- 
ner was over, my queſtion, whether I ſhould _ 
read to him? He again anſwered, No— 


though with leſs harſhneſs than the even- 
ing before: he felt himſelf 1 
and Sow he TY endeavour to ſleep: 

HEN - 3 


E 
be dilmiſfed might! talk to me no lehr "ag 
but what a-night did 1 paſs and when 1 5, 

obtained by opiate half an hour of unquiet 
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| $4 
Be 3 FR no I bad left him, "than in 
despite of the earneſt entreaty of Helene, 


who inceſſantly beſought me to have more 
* regard. to my own ſafety, I went into 
the avenue, though it was nearly dark; 
an early moon, however, lit up, with faint 


735 cheering radiance, the winter ſky, 
and her rays glancing through the leaf- 


leſs trees, and falling on the gray trunks 
of a few arbeals and birches that were 
ſcattered among the more gloomy elms 


towards the middle of the line, I could 
have indulged my ſhuddering fancy in 
| . them, indiſtinctly ſeen as they 


were, to be ſpectres beckoning me to the 
only ſure aſylum of all ſorrows in The ce- 


e * 43 


e fear Who Have 


. nothing to = ? —Of beings of this world 
I had no dread, for 1 was ſo miſerable - 
+ that religion only arreſted my feeble hands, 
or they would have been lifted againſt. a 

life which might have been called a living 


death ; ſupernatural. beings I had never 
; learned 


2 5 i * 
* : > 


learned to fear—if ſuch were ever per- 
mitted to appear, I hoped it might be with 
tidings of mercy. Thus arguing and re- 


flecting, I had reached the top of the 


avenue, and ſtood a moment looking at 


the half-ruined church, and meditating 


on the- horrible idea taken up by the 
people of the country, that Ormſby was 
deſtroyed and buried in this place. 
What an opinion mult they have of the 


violence and ferocity of my father's ſpirit! 


What an idea of the provocation he had 
received, before they could have ſuppoſed 


him likely to be driven to extremities ſo 
dangerous and dreadful! —It was impoſſi- 


ble but what the cauſe for ſuch vengeance 


muſt be ſuſpected. The ſecret of our at- 


tachment, my diſgrace and ſhame, then 


were known, or, what was nearly the ſame 
thing, gueſſed at, though I no longer 
ſuppoſed. it poſſible that my father could 
for a moment harbour a thought ſo con- 
trary to humanity as the deſtruction of 
the unhappy Ormſby; yet there were a 
thouſand daggers for my heart in the 

Vor. II. MY reflection 
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retleftion. that Talk. a” hiſtory 1 was the 
converſation of the ſurrounding country, 
and that the real or imaginary crimes of 
our family were. diſcuſſed by the en, 
and enjoyed by the malicious. 
But even theſe refle&ions were caſe 
compared to thoſe that aſſailed me when 
I remembered the converſation of the 
evening before, and repeated to myſelf 
the dreadful name of Vyvian.— There is 
a kind and a degree of grief that annihi- 
lates the feelings from its violent preſſure, 
as the extremities of bodily pain are ſaid 
to deprive the ſufferer of ſenſation. This 
Vas the effect which the commands of my 
father had on my mind, now that alone, 
and amidft the filence of the night, I re- 
fleted on them—loſt in the terrible con- 
templation of the future, I forgot the 
preſent, and was unconſcious of the dreary 
ſcene around me, till I was ſtartled from 
my reverie by the ſight of a man, who, 
coming from among the ruins, flowly ap- 
proached. Rivetted to the ſpot by fear, 
_— with a ſtrange deſire to know whe- 
3 i ther 


. EF 2 
her this * was a being of another world, or 
whether. it brought me intelligence of 
Ormſby, I had no power to ſtir. The 
figure approached, and, as if encouraged 
by my remaining where I was, ſpoke to 
me in a low voice, and ſaid ſomething as 
if entreating me not to be alarmed; but 

I heard only the beginning of the ſen- 
tence; the voice was, I thought, Ormſby's, 
and a thouſand ſenſations, which I could 
neither diſcriminate then, nor can deſcribe 
now, contributed to deprive me of my 
ſenſes. The predominant idea, however, 
was, the hazard Ormſby was in, in thus 
returning round the houſe, for of any ſu- 
pernatural appearance I had none. 

“On recovering ſome degree of re- 
collection, I found myſelf on the ground, 
and a man kneeling by me, whom I ſtill 
believed to be Ormſby, till he explained c 
himſelf nearly in theſe words- 

I have long waited for an opportunity 
of ſpeaking to you, Miſs Montalbert— 
recover 3 recollection your preſence 

r 2 of 


TY 
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the life of QrmiSy : depends 


of mind 
on you.” 
Of Onnlby? 5 rae I faintly. 
Of Ormſby! (anſwered he my un- 
fortunate brother. .. . It is you who muſt 
either releaſe him; who muſt either re- 
ſtore him to life and liberty, or condemn _ 
him to end his miſerable days in poverty 
and impriſonment.— I have not ſtrength, 
Roſalie, to relate every word as it paſſed ; 
ſuffice it therefore to tell you, that it was 
one of the brothers of poor, unhappy 
Ormſby, who related, that he had come 
from Ireland on finding that my father 
had impriſoned Ormſby for debt ; and that 
he had declared to the elder Mr. Ormſby 
by letter, that he never would releaſe 
him, unt, under the moſt poſitive pro- 
miſe, that he would go immediately to 
India—never again ſee or correſpond with 
me, and renounce, in the moſt ſolemn 
manner, every claim that I might have 
given him to my perſon or my affections. 
This Ormſby had poſitively refuſed to do. 


A 
My father, irritated to phrenzy by a cir- 
cumſtance that renewed. all his ſuſpicions, 
declared, in terms of the greateſt violence, 
that Ormſby ſhould periſh in priſon. His 
father could do nothing for him; but 
ſent over his fecond ſon, only two years 
older than Ormſby, to endeavour to ap- 
peaſe the anger of Mr. Montalbert, by 
engaging his brother to make the con- 
ceſſions that were required of him. 
I have now (ſaid the young man) 
lingered about the place more than a fort- 
night, in hopes of having an opportunity 
of ſpeaking to you. At the riſk of my 
life I have attempted to make my way 
into the houſe, and probably have owed 
my prefervation to the notion impreſſed 
upon your father's ſervants, that the reſt- 
leſs ſpirit of my brother, whom they ſup- 
poſed to. have been murdered, haunted 
the houſe and gardens. . . . Nov, deareſt 
Madam, (continued George Ormſby), 
vou have, indeed, honoured my brother 
with your regard, reſolve to fave him 
reſolve to reſtore to my poor, unhappy 
EQ TR 
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parents the peace this fatal circumſtance | 
has robbed them of.” I aſked faintly, 
what I could do?—He anſwered, that by 
. conſenting to marry the man propoſed to 
me by my father, I ſhould end at once the 
perſecution. of Ormſby, and ſecure my 
own peace—I ſhuddered, and was on the 
point of declaring why it was impoſſible 
for me to do this, when the noiſe of voices 
at a diſtance compelled him haſtily to 
quit me. He retired again among the 
ruins, and I, without knowing how I found 
ſtrength, walked towards the houſe. I 
met Helene and one of the men ſervants 
coming in ſearch of me: Helene, in | 
accoſting me; trembled ſo ſhe could 
hardly ſpeak—I leaned on her arm and 
reached the houſe, where I had again to 
encounter the angry looks and fierce in- 
terrogatories of my father. I know. not 
bow I anſwered; overwhelmed. by the 
2 ſcene I had juſt paſſed, I ſunk once more 
under the violent agitation of 'my mind, 
and could hardly be ſaid to be ſenſible 


tall the ſoothing voice of Mrs, Leſſington, 
| at. 


(1093 ) 
at my bedfide the next morning, reſtored 
me in ſome meaſure to my reaſon. But 
notwithſtanding the perfect reliance I had 
on her friendſhip, I ſhould never have 
had courage to relate to this dear friend 
the extent of my imprudence and its con- 
ſequences ; but Helene had already told 
her ſo much, that ſhe entered at once 
upon the ſubje& as ſoon as I appeared in 
a ſtate to attend to her; by transferring; 
the blame from me to my father, ſhe re- 
conciled me in ſome meaſure to myſelf, 
and, with ſome degree of -®knpoſure, I 
ſuffered her to ſpeak of what could: be 
done in circumſtances ſo dreadful and 
| diſtreſſing. 
* Nothing, however, could be imme- 
-  diately determined upon. I agreed with 
her, that it was neceſſary her huſband 
ſhould know my cruel embarraſſment, for 
without his aſſiſtance and participation 
ſhe could do nothing. She gave me in 
the mean time every conſolation in her 
ü en but I thought I perceived, not- 
| RS | vithſtanding 
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- withſlanding ſhe evaded the Crater, 


that ſhe thought I ought to relinquiſh 
every idea of ever again ſeeing Ormſby, 


and that if I could eſcape from the perils 
of my preſent melancholy fituation, I 


ſhould diſpoſe myſelf to att in nie 
Vith my father's commands. 


„Many were the conferences we now 


a een probably it would have been 
impoſſible to have ſaved me from that 
death, which my father might have thought 
could alone wipe away the diſhonour J 


had brow. .* upon his family, had not 
Providence interfered in my favour. 
« Mrs. Leſſington now met and con- 


.. 


verſed with George Ormſby : they agreed 


that the only means of ſaving his brother 
was to procure. his renunciation of every 


pretenſion to me in whatever form my 
father ſhould dictate. This I alone could 


engage him to do, and this at length Mrs. 
 Leflington extorted from me in a few 
lines, by which I afted this of him—with 


» Gy: hand, and eyes overflowing 
with 


> 


with tears, I ſigned the fatal paper. Mrs. 
Leſſington aſſured me George Ormſby 
went immediately with it to London.— 

In about ten days afterwards, Mrs. Leſ- 
fington, who remained at Holmwood, in- 
formed me ſhe had heard from him; that 
his brother Charles was releaſed, and on 
his voyage to India. There was ſome. 
thing in all this that I could not com- 
prehend; but I dared not truſt myſelf 
either with inquiries or with conjectures— 
Ormſby was loſt to me for ever, and I, 
fometimes in the bitterneſs of my ſoul, 
accuſed him of having abandoned me, 
though, in more reaſonable moments, I 
was compelled to acknowledge that his 
ftay would have been deſtructive to us 
both. . . My father, who, as it appeared 
from his conduct, knew much of the truth, 
though the loſs of my honour was yet 
unknown to him, became ſomewhat leſs ſe- 
vere towards me; yet I ſhrunk more than, 
ever from his eye, and my timidity and 
terror mult have betrayed me, if the 
change in my perſon, now every day more 
+ F 5 „ ;_ even” 


who i is ſince dead. 
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evident, could have eſcaped obſeryation "Y 


but, whether it was that the violence of 


temper, which my father had yielded to 
in regard to Ormſby, had aggravated his 
arthritic complaints, or whether his con- 
ſtitution was breaking entirely up, he be- 


came at this period ſo ill, that a phyſician, 


who had always ſucceſsfully attended him, 


was ſent for from London; he gave him 
ſome relief, but declared, that unleſs: he 


went to town, where conſtant attendance 
could be given bim, the conſequence 
would be greatly to be apprehended. 

„ The reſult. of this advice was, that 


ve removed to London. Thither alſo my. 


friends- Mr. and Mrs. Leſſington re- 


moved; and Mrs. Leſſington being then 
near her time, it was ſo managed, that: 
when the hour arrived when you, my be- 
loved child, came into the world, you were 
concealed by Mrs. Leſſington for three 
weeks, and then produced as twin with. 


che daughter of which ſhe was delivered,, 


Tou. 


Ah 
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_t You may imagine, my Roſalie, how 
very difficult it was to conceal the fatal 
ſecret of your birth—you may imagine, 


for I cannot deſcribe, what were the ter- 


rors I had to encounter—the anguiſh-of 
| heart with which, when I had once beheld 


you, once preſſed you to my heart, I ſaw 
you torn from me, and knew that I 


ſhould never dare to call you mine, or 
again to ſhed over you the tears excited. 
by the reſemblance your infant features 


bore to thoſe of your father. 


« But, on calmer reflection, 1 agreed 
with Mrs. Leſſington, who repreſented to 


me inceſſantly, how thankful I ought to 
be for the good fortune with which I had 
laved my reputation, if not my life. The 
ſuſpicions that had been entertained, in 
conſequence of my father's violent conduct 
towards Ormſby, were now, ſhe ſaid, blown 
over and forgotten. His family had re- 
ported, that ſo far from his having under-- 
gone any perſecution from Mr. Montal-- 
bert, it was to him he was obliged for 
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the advantageous fituation in which” he 
was gone out to India; that the circum- 
ſtances which had given riſe to ſuch ſtrange 
reports in the neighbourhood of Holm- 
wood originated in error and miſrepre- 
- fentation ; and, in a word, that the Ormſ- 
bys, inſtead of ſhewing any reſentment 
towards my father, every where made his 
eulogium as the benefaQtor of the whole 
family. I was not, however, the leſs 
miſerable, though I owned the truth of 
all Mrs. Leflington urged; and whenever 
I was alone, I gave way to that anguiſh 
of heart, which, while I was with her, 
I endeavoured to repreſs or conceal, be- 
cauſe I would not be thought ungrate- 
ful, or inſenſible of the obligations I owed 
to her friendſhip. | 
- _« During my father's very ſevere in 
neſs, I heard no more of Mr. Vyvian— 
Indeed I ſeldom ſaw my father, and when 
it was unavoidable, only for a few minutes. 
_ "Mrs. Leſſington, in whom he had great 
'  eonfidence, and expreſſed a regard unuſual 
| | one for 


1 10 } 
For him to * had contrived to obtain 
his leave for me to ſtay with her while 


ſhe was very ill and unable to come to 


me, and by this management only it was 
that I efcaped obſervation at the period 


when I could ſo little bear it. As my 


father recovered, however, my more con- 


ſtant attendance was again neceſſary. He 


now ſometimes ordered me to read to him, 
and, when he was ſtill more at eaſe, to play 


at cheſs with him. I was, indeed, but a 


poor ſubſtitute for Ormſby or Mr. Hay- 


ward; but I fancied that the latter fome- 


times got out of the way, as if on purpoſe 
to make me more neceſſary to my father, 
and to leave us together. þ 

« Tt was in one of theſe téte-à-téte 
parties, that my father, without much ce- 
remony or much preface, aſked me, whe- 
ther I had reflected on what he had de- 
termined upon in regard to Mr. Vyvian, 
who would now in a few days be in Eng- 
land, whither he came on dpa to re- 
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The violent effect of this intelligence 
was evident on my countenance I tried 
in vain to ſpeak; my lips refuſed to arti- 
culate a ſyllable. Not only diſregarding, 
but enraged at the pain I ſeemed to feel, 
he declared, in a voice that made me 
tremble like a leaf, that if I did not de- 
termine to obey. without remonſtrance, or 
| heſitation, he knew how to puniſh, and 
would puniſh. me as I. deſerved. He 
added, that I had already been the occa- 
ſion of his undergoing uneaſineſs, which 
had brought on his late illnefs; of ſeenes 
the moſt diſgraceful to his character, never 
ſallied till he found a curſe inſtead of a 
bleſſing in his daughter; and that not 
content with: having once been nearly the- 
cauſe of his death, I now was diſpoſed to 
complete my work, and deſtroy. him who 
had given me life. Figure to yourſelf, 
if it be poffible; what I endured. at. this 
moment, and, if it be poſſible to carry your 
imagination farther, ſuppoſe what I muſt 
have ſuffered. before I was compelled. to 
| give 
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give my 1 to Mr. Vyvian, while my 
heart was devoted to Ormſby ; while I 


5 would moſt willingly have ſhared with him 


the moſt obſcure deſtiny; while I would 


have followed him to India, or to Nova 


Zembla, and have expoſed. myſelf to en- 
dure any hardſhips in any region of the 
Vorld, rather than have been miſtreſs of 


the world on condition of being the. wife 


of Mr, Vyvian. 
« My friend Mrs. Leſſington, born 


and the Abbé Hayward, joined in this 
eruel perſecution. The former. removed. 
you from my ſight entirely, and ſent you 


into the country; the latter ſeemed to 
have loſt his uſual humanity: and tender= 
neſs, and. to think that duty, which 1 had. 
once violated,. had now ſtronger claims 
upon me than before the fatal indiſcretion 
1 had been guilty of. From your father 
I heard nothing.. His family, reported. 
every where that he was. married to a. 
woman of fortune, with whom he became 
acquainted on her voyage to India, whi- 
ther ſhe was es for by an uncle, whoſe 
heireſs 
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_ heireſs ſhe was. This I believed, as I had 
done many other ſtories that were among 
the artifices that were uſed to force me 

into this deteſted marriage. They ſuc- 

_ eceded but too well, or rather the ex- 
treme terror I had of my father left me 
no means of eſcape. I became then the 
wife of Mr. Vyvian. I have been ever 
ſince the moſt miſerable of women; my 
fon only, and the conſolation of having 

_ facrificed myſelf to duty, alone ſupported 
me, Before, however, I 'was driven into 

this miſerable union, I executed, as I was 
- then of age, a deed of gift, in which I 

made over, during my life, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Leſſington, the intereſt of four thou- 
fand pounds, which was the gift of a re- 
lation, and which I poſſeſſed independent 

of my father, but without the power of 
alienating the principal. This is part of 
the money*which Mr. Vyvian has ſo often 
reproached me with waſting, as he terms it, 

on begging monks and canting hypocrites; 
though, had I really beſtowed it on my 
neceſſitous fellow creatures, I ſhould have 
thought 


61160 


thougbt myſelf well juſtified in i ſuch a dif- 
polal of it. 


„J had not been r above Gficen 


months when my father died, and left Mr. 
Vyvian in poſſeſſion of that fortune, which 


was undoubtedly his chief motive for 


overlooking my reluctance which I re- 
peatedly avowed to him, and which he 
well knew accompanied me to the altar. 


After my father's death, he no longer 


affected to treat me with the leaſt degree 
of regard. We went abroad for ſome 


years, which ſerved in ſome meaſure to 


relieve and diſſipate the heavineſs of my 
heart. I had often the conſolation of 
hearing from Mrs. Leſſington, and in her 


letters, with the account ſhe gave me of 


her family, my Roſalie, as one of that 


family, was always mentioned. When I 


returned to England, I found you, child 
of my fond affections, all that my fancy 
could form of lovelineſs and perfection. 
So many tears had my fatal error coſt 
me, and ſo much I hoped had been ex- 


aten by the ſubſequent ſacrifice I made, 


that 
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chat 1 truſted it was not criminal td in- 


dulge myſelf with a fight of you: you 


know how eafily I enjoyed that happi- 
neſs, but 7 only knew what exquiſite 
happineſs it was till you grew up, and till 
Charles, returning from abroad, ſhewed 
ſo much partiality for you, as made me 
tremble for the conſequence. This fear, 
which a thouſand circumſtances contri- 
buted to irritate, rendered my life mi- 
ſerable—I thought, that as the heavieſt 
-puniſhment it could inflia, Heaven might 
permit a fatal paſſion to take place be- 
tween you. This was the cauſe not only 
of the deep melancholy into which I fell, 
but of conduct which you then thought and 
I felt to be unkind and cruel.” | 
- Mrs. Vyvian here ended her long nar- 
rative, and, kiſſing the tears from the 
cheeks of her daughter, ſhe diſmiſſed her 
for that day, referring till the next any 
farther converſation. in regard to Mon- 
: albert. | 
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1 home aſd alone Raſalis had time 
to reflect on the ſtory ſhe had heard; 


and though ſhe knew. very little of the 


world, and Mrs. Vyvian had failed to be 
very minute in many parts of her ſtory, 
it ſeemed certain that the family of Mr. 


Ormſby had been the principal inſtruments 


in terrifying her into a marriage, which 
would have rendered her life miſerable 
even if her heart and her perſon had not 
belonged to another. The Italian letter, 


which was probably written in that lan- 


guage leſt it ſhould fall into other hands, 


and might have been read had it been in 


Engliſh ; the improbability that George 


Ormſby ſhould venture to appear about 


Holmwood, unleſs with the connivance 
of TOs of the n if not of Mr. Mon- 
„ talbert; 


— 
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J talbert; and the eagerneſs with "ch Mrs. 
Leſſington and Mr. Hayward had adopted 
the views of Mr. Montalbert, though they 
knew her ſituation, were a combination of 
circumſtances which ſeemed to leave no 
doubt in the mind of Roſalie but that 
her mother had been betrayed by ſome 
or all of thoſe whom ſhe conſidered as her 
beſt friends. Their motives were proba- 
bly good; but Roſalie could not help re- 
- Hleting, that had not ſuch been their 
conduct, ſhe might now have been the 
acknowledged dayznter of the moſt tender 
and affectionate of mothers; ſhe might 
have known and been bleſſed by the fond- 
neſs and protection of her father; and 
they might in a happy union have effaced 
the remembrance of their early indiſcre- 
tion, for the death of Mr, Montalbert 
would ſoon have left his daughter at li- 
berty, and her life would not have been 
paſſed in the miſeries of ſuch a marriage, 
nor her ſpirits have been overwhelmed with 
the conſciouſneſs of being the wife of one 


man while her whole heart was anothers. 
«1 ſhould 


| TY y 


«7 mould not then, (ſaid. Roſalie. as ſhe” 


conſidered theſe events), I ſhould not then 
have been deſpicable in the eyes of Mon- 


talbert's relations —I might have been re- 


ceived by his mother with pride and plea- 


ſure, from the hands of my own; but now. 
I am an outcaſt, and have no right to 
claim the protection of any human being, 
unleſs it be thine, Montalbert, and thou 
art far, far from me !- Heaven knows 


whether we ſhall ever meet again! 


A ſhower of tears fell from her eyes 
while ſhe indulged theſe melancholy 
thoughts; but, from longer meditation, 


ſhe was rouſed by a ſhort note from Mrs. 


| Vyvian, who informed her, that her 
daughters had juſt been with her; that 
they ſhould now ſeldom be at liberty to 
meet, for that Mifs Vyvian, who, for ſome 
reaſon or other, did not ſeem happy and 


ſatisfied with her fiſter, was to come to 


her mother during an excurſion Mr. and 
Mrs. Boſworth were about to make to 


Scarborough. —* "She 1 is my daughter, (ſaid 
. 


3 
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Mrs Vyvkin), - and I cannot refuſe ber 
my prote&ion—alas! I will fulfil to the 
end of my life the duties that have been 
impoſed upon me. Hitherto the con- 
_  ſciouſneſs of having acquitted myſelf of 
a very arduous taſk, to the utmoſt of my 
Power, has ſuſtained me in many an hour 
of anguiſh; it will ſmooth the bed of death, 
and no inconvenience I can ſuſtain, no 
ingratitude with which I may be repaid, 
ſhall for a moment weaken the reſolution 
Thave made to acquit myſelf to my own 
conſcience. .. .. . Come to me, however, 
my Roſalie, to-morrow, as Bab will not 
be here till evening; Mr. Vyvian ſtaid 
only a day in London. He is now gone 
into the weſt to viſit the borough for which 
he is repreſentative, and is afterwards to 
make I know not what tour, with I know 
not whom, which is likely to detain him all 
the ſummer. Alas! I dare not hope that 
the monotonous life I lead can be pleaſant 
to Barbara, who probably comes with re- 
luftance that will render us both equally 

| miſerable. 
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miſerable. How differently, my Roſalie, ; 
could 1 indulge myſelf with having you 


always with me, would our hours pals ; 


but I will not add a word more on this 


ſabject.“ 


Roſalie ſaw that, from this unkickii ar- 
rangement, ſhe ſhould be deprived of the 
- conſolation ſhe might derive from the ad- 


vice and converſation of her beſt friend, 
when ſhe moſt wanted ſuch comforts. The 
averſion that Barbara Vyvian ſeemed to 
have to her was even greater than that of 


Mrs. Boſworth ; and on recollecting ſe- 
veral circumſtances that had happened 


ſince the eſtrangement the ſiſters had 


ſhewn towards her, Roſalie could not but 


imagine that they knew, or ſuſpected, her 
near relationſhip to their mother 
Ingenuous and liberal as her own heart 
was, ſhe imagined not that it was poſſible 


for envy only, malignant hatred of ſu- 
perior excellence and beauty, to call forth 


the ill-humour and provoke the ill- offices 


of theſe young wamen, though ſhe had 


alreally 
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| ö ls had a einen of - the fea of 
thoſe odious paſſions in the behaviour of 
the Miſs Leſſingtons, whom aa 


thought her ſiſters. 5 a 


In this family ſhe now ſeemed: to be 
_ almoſt a ſtranger. The character of Mrs. 
Leſſington, ſince the death of her huſband; 


ſeemed totally changed; and her paſſion. 


for cards, and for the ſociety of the ſet 


of people among whom ſhe now lived, 
abſorbed almoſt every other feeling but 
her paſſion for money. To Roſalie ſhe 
was not only become perfectly indifferent, 


but ſeemed weary of the taſk of affecting 
ſentiments ſhe did not feel; from the 


preſent ſituation of Mrs. Vyvian, it was 


probable ſhe would never be able to in- 


_ creaſe the annual gift ſhe had made as 


a conſideration for adopting her daughter, 


and her former and long attachment to 


her, ſeemed, if not entirely forgotten, at 
leaſt inſuficient now to urge. her. to any 
exertions of friendſhip and attention. She 


ſeldom ſaw Mrs. Vyvian, and, when ſhe 


did, 


r 
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did, her: converſation related entirely to 


people with whom the latter held no in- 
tercourſe, and her viſit appeared to be 
always a matter of ceremony rather than 
of choice. Though the ſolitude in which 
Roſalie was left was infinitely the moſt 
pleaſing circumſtance of her preſent re- 
ſidence, yet ſhe eould not but imagine 
that the ſtyle in which ſhe was treated in - 
the family muſt occaſion ſuſpicions of the 
truth: the difficulties of concealing for a 
ſeries of years ſuch a ſecret, appeared the 
more wonderful the longer ſhe thought of 
jt; but, from theſe meditations on the 
extraordinary events Mrs. Vyvian had re- 


lated to her, ſhe recoyered herſelf only to 


rellect on what was to be her future fate. 
Her mother had been abandoned by the 


man to whom ſhe had ſacrificed her ho- 
nour and her. peace; and though probably 


it was to preſerve her life and his own 
that this ſeparation had been fubmitted to, 
though it was certain that compulſion had . 
at firſt been uſed to bring about this,cruel 


ſeparation, and that reafon and a reſpect 
JJ © ® op for 


bor the object af is unfortunate love had 
afterwards prevented Mr. Ormſby from 
n any attempt to write to her, Ro- 
fſalie could not think, without extreme 
Pain, that even ſuch an attachment was not 
proof againſt time and abſence. Mrs. 
Vyvian had ſaid, that ſhe believed that 
though Mr. Ormſby ftill lived, he had 
forgotten her entirely; ſhe added, that ſhe IiW 
moſt fincerely hoped he had; but, as-ſhe 
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fſaid this, her tears fell more abundantly, | 
and her heart ſeemed to feel all the bii= MW 
| tteerneſs that attends the conviction of being oY 
1 forgotten by thoſe we have fondly loved. 4] 
1 Roſalie thought that nothing could ever 4 
| Induce her even to ſay, that ſhe wiſhed to WW 
1 be forgotten by Waben. 1 
ö It was now ſome weeks aße ſhe had 


| heard from him. There had even been 
= time for an anſwer to Mrs. Vyvian' s letter. 
Should he long delay anſwering it, what 
agonies of mind ſhould ſhe not be expoſed 
to; ſhe trembled to look forward to ſuch 
a . and felt . it would be 
„ 
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&fficult- for her to exiſt lon 8 under doubts 
olf Montalbert's affectio . 
When ſhe ſaw her mother in Ea 


ing, it was with increaſed concern ſhe” 
obſerved the deep dejeftion into which 
Mrs. Vyvian had ſunk; the little ſtrength 


which ſhe had collected to enable her tb 


relate to Roſalie what it was neceſſary ſhe 


ſhould know, was now exhauſted; and, 

pale and languid, ſhe appeared to ſuſtain 
with difficulty the fatigue of leaving her 
bed to receive her daughters, who were 
to be with her at noon: the one to take 


leave of her again for ſome time, the 


other to become a reſident in a houſe 
which offered ſcenes ſo different from 
thoſe to which ſhe had long nn ac- 
euſtomed. 

As the fight of Roſalie emed * 


: more deeply to affect than to relieve her ; 


mother, ſhe ſhortened her viſit, 
turned to her | uſual home, where | ſhe 
paſſed the day entirely alone; Mrs. Leſ- 
CO and her daughter Wb both in 
G62 * ton; 
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town, and- not likely to return will the 
following morning. | * 
In the evening ſhe ſat * to write to 
Montalbert, and had nearly finiſhed her 
letter, when a maid (for there were only, 
' two female ſervants in the houſe)- came 
to tell her, that there was a perſon at the 
gate who deſired to ſpeak to her; who, 
upon her aſking his buſineſs, anſwered 
that he conld communicate it ly to. 
herſelf. ab e eee 
As Roſalie had no | acquaintance likely 


| 7 to make ſuch a viſit, nor any buſineſs to 


tranſatt, and as ſo near London there is 
always danger of, admitting ſtrangers, ſhe 
bid the ſervant tell him, ſhe could ſpeak 
to no pe ſon with whoſe name and purpoſe. 
ſhe was unacquainted. The girl ſtaid 
ome time, and then returned with a 
piece of paper, on which was written with 
a pencil, «Be not alarmed—it.is Montal- 
bert, who,. compelled to, return in fecret, =y 
bas been to Mrs. Vyvian's, and finds] per- 
ſons with. her before whom i i is ee 


f for * to ä =p 


The 


ſelf to England at every hazard.“ It was 
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The mingled j joy and ſurpriſe, not i with f 
out ſome alloy of fear, with which Roſalie 


'read this, may be eaſily imagined; but 


it would be more difficult to deſcribe, in 
adequate terms, the tranſports of Montal- 
bert on meeting after ſo long an abſence, 


or with what tenderneſs and gratitude 


| Roſalie learned the purpoſe of his jour- a 


ney. As ſoon as they were calm enough 


to converſe upon it, he told her that as 
ſoon as he had received Mrs. Vyvian's 


letter, he determined to come over him- 


not very eaſy, (ſaid he), to prevail on my 


mother, who has, unluckily for me, pro-— 


JeQs in her head for eſtabliſhing my for- 


tune, which made her more unwilling to 


allow of my abſence; but a young Sicilian 
nobleman, with whom I was brought up, - 
and who is diſtantly related to my mother, 
was exactly at that period returning to 


Sicily for a few months. I communi- 


cated my diſtreſs to him, and he ma- 


K. the difficulty ſo well, that I ob- 
„ LE ds _ 
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as. Aa "EN leave of abſence; and- am 
no ſuppoſed to be with him in Sicily. 
A thouſand circumſtances may happen to 
betray me; but I truſt much to the friend- 
hip and prevoyance gf my friend to guard 
againſt detection at preſent; and, for the 
future, 1 know my Roſalie will not ſhrink 
from any trial of that affeQion which 
makes the happineſs of my exiſtence— 
even though a greater ſacrifice were re- 
quired of her than to quit her To: 
abode.” | 
. anſwer 45 Roſalie gave to this 
was, that with him every place and every 
country would be equally pleaſant to her. 
He then explained to her his views.— 
Unable to live without you, (ſaid he), 
1 have never ceaſed, ſince 1 have been 
in Italy, to meditate on the means -of 
conciliating my happineſs, and the de- 
ference TI owe my mother. That friend, 
of whom. I have juſt been ſpeaking, is 
now maſter of his fortune; he has of- 
IS an me a _ but beautiful villa in 
£2 Sicily, | 


— 
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Sicily, about 2 miles from Meſſina; 
and not more than two and a half from 
the ſea. There you may live, my Roſalie, 
unremarked and unqueſtioned; and there 
I can paſs months with you, without in- 
curring, on the part of my mother, any 


ſuſpicion, -or any other remonſtrance, than 


muſt in every event ariſe from my refuſal 
of the match ſhe wiſhes to make for me: 


when, however, ſhe finds 1 am deter- 


mined, and loſes her apprehenſions of my 
forming ſome attachment to an Engliſh- 


woman and a Proteſtant, 1 ſhall be left 


at liberty to wander about Italy occa- 
fionally as I uſed to do; and we may be 
happy at the preſent wich each other, with- 
out riſking the loſs of chat proſperity here- 
after, in which it is the firſt wiſh of my 
heart to place yan}? -- : 


This plan appeared to Roſalie not Co 
i praQticable, but delightful. The unfeign- 


ed ,pleaſure with which ſhe embraced it 
ſeemed to redouble the ſatisfaction with 
| which Montalbert expatiated on their fu- 
ture proſpetts: he appeared, indeed, 10 


64 > have 
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FER thought of every thing, tha Thea 2 
Vat ſhould be ſaid to perſons in England, 
do account for her departure. It was to 
be given out, that Mrs. Vyvian had pro- 
cured for her a ſituation in a foreign 
family of diſtinction, who vere deſirous 
blk having a young Engliſhwoman as in- 
ſtructreſs to their daughters; an eſta- 
bliſhment, which, as Roſalie Leſſington 
was left entirely without ſortune, was ex- 
3 tremely advantageous and deſirable.— 
However improbable ſuch an arrangement 
might appear to thoſe who were acquaint- 
ed with Italian cuſtoms and manners, Ro- 
falie and Montalbert agreed, that there 
= - were none of that deſcription among thoſe 
Pho were likely to inquire” of the Lel- 
ſington family; the had appeared, ir 
| deed, fo little in their ſocieties, that it / 
was probable. ſhe would Toon be wholly 
e e ; i 
Mrs. Boſworth and Mifs Vyvian were 
certainly more likely to inquire after her 
-with more active malignity, and doubting 
| $54 tory that was at. all unlikely to form 
2 8 conjectures 
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conjectures to her diſadvantage; ; but, as 
the journey of Montalbert, at this — 
vas unknown to them, as they had no 
communication with the Leflington family, 
and were both too proud to annex any 
conſequence to Roſalie; except what fhe 
had derived from their fears of their bro- 
ther's or their mother's too great affec- 
tion for her, it was probable that when 
they ſaw her, and heard of her no more, 
2 would. ceaſe to think about her. 
It was, however, a very inconvenient 
e to them, that the preſence of 
Barbara Vyvian prevented Montalbert's 
ſeeing her mother, with whom it was ſo 
neceſſary for him to conſult, As he could 
not ftay more than a week in England, 
there was not a moment to loſe. Many 
purchaſes were to be made for Roſalie, 
as well as many precautions to be taken; F 
and it was proper that Mrs. Vyvian and 
Mrs. Leſſington ſhould meet to adjuſt ſe- 
veral points relative to a perſon in e 
both were intereſted. | 
E Aer 
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„Aller ſome debate hoy. to obtain a. J 
mittance to Mrs. Vyvian, it was agreed 
© this could be done only by the means 
cf Mr. Hayward. To him, cherefore, 
Montalbert immediately wrote, engaging 
him to meet him at a tavern early the 
following morning; then reluctantly, and 
not without her repeating her remonſtrances 
on the imprepriety of his ſtay ing any longer, 
he took leave of Roſalie, and retired for 
the night to the houſe, where, in purſu- 
ance of his appointment, Mr. Hayward 
came to him the next day at ſix o'clock. 
They together contrived ſo well, that 
Mrs. Leſſington was admitted to the apart- 
ment of her friend without any ſuſpicion 
on the part of Miſs Vyvian; and in a few 
days every neceſſary | arrangement was 
made, and Roſalie ready to depart. 
There were in England only two per- 
ſons, of whom to take leave for ſo long 
a time, perhaps for ever, gave her ſevere 
pain. Theſe were her real mother, for 
5 whom her affection ee to be greater 
than 


6329 

than if ſhe had been accuſtomed n to 
conſider her in that endearing relationſhip, 
and the eldeſt Mr. Leſſington, from whom 


ſhe had for ſo many years received in- 
ſtruction, and towards whom ſhe had been 


uſed to look for future protection and 


regard. To him, however, ſhe could have 
no opportunity of ſaying farwel, as he 
was gone into Wales with a young man 
of fortune, from whom he had expeQa- 
tions of preferment. - Roſalie dared not 
even write to him, as Mrs. Leſſington, for 
ſome reaſon or other, objeQed to it; The 
was compelled, therefore, to go without 
bidding him adieu. : | 
Her parting with her mother was at- 
tended with many tears on both ſides; 
but each wiſhed to ſhorten a painful ſcene, 
which it was not ſafe long to continue, as 
Roſalie and Montalbert were introduced 
into the houſe by ftealth. This ſad far- 
wel being over, they got into a hackney 
coach with their baggage, and being ſet 
down at an inn in Holborn, a quarter of 
the town where Montalbert was little likely 
6 6 to 
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to be obſerved by any of his acquaintance, 
| they there found his ſervant waiting with 
a poſt chaiſe according to his orders, and 
immediately proceeded on their way to 
Dover. 


CHAP. 


C . - 


# 


Tu E fatigue of travelling, and the 
ſufferings from ſea- ſickneſs, were render- 
ed ſupportable to Roſalie by every care 
and attention which vigilant love could 
dictate. Having recovered from the latter, 
and wondered at the novelty which a 
French town preſents to one who never 
before croſſed the channel, the travellers 
proceeded, after a few days reſt, to Paris, 
and from thence to Lyons. Rofalie, though 
delighted with her journey, and acquiring 
new ideas at every ſtep, was impatient to 
proceed, becauſe ſhe dreaded nothing ſo 
much as that the mother of Montalbert 
ſhould difcover, by his protrafted ſtay, 
that he had been to England ; while he, 
more ſolicitous for the health of his lovely 
44H Ss eh wife, 


— 
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wife, than infl uenced by any other motive, 
regulated his journey rather by her con- 
venience, than by the neceſſity of ap- 
pearing in proper time from his ſuppoſed 

Sicilian voyage, leaving to his friend, the 
Prince of ———, the care of keeping up 
| appearances for him as well as he could. 

Had not apprebenſions of what might 

happen to embitter his future felicity a 

= little derogated from the enjoyment of the 

"preſent, it would have been difficult to 

have found a happier being than Mon- 
talbert. While he pointed out to Roſalie 
the beauty of the country through which 
they were paſſing, every ſcene, every view, 
ſeemed to acquire new charms: the plea- 

' ſure which the varied proſpe&s of nature 
gave to her young and unadulterated heart, 
the deſire of information ſhe expreſſed, 
and the ſenſe and ſolidity of her remarks, 
communicated. to him delight more ex- 

quiſite than that which he felt in contem- 

plating the beauty of her form and face, 

- which; he could not t but obſerve, attracted 

univerſal 
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Ces 
univerſal admiration whereveritre appeared. 
even in the haſte of a journey, and under 
e, advantages of a travelling dreſs. 

In France, ſuperior or even common 
ane generally much noticed, and 
almoſt at every poſt towu Montalbeſt 
heard ſome obſervation on the lovelinefs 
of la jeune Anglais: or, if they remained 
in any eity more than a day, had an at- 
tempt made by ſome gay young man or 
other to be introduced to his notice. 
From theſe ſort of acquaintance, 50 
ever, Montalbert ſhrunk, with a ſenſibi- 
lity unuſual on ſuch oceaſions to his na- 
tural charaftex, which was open, unſuſpi- 
cious, and ſociable. He not unfrequently 
was ſenſible of ſomething like jealouſy, 
for which he failed not to reaſon with 
_ himſelf; but ſtill his diflike of the adu- 
lation which he ſaw likely to be offered 
to his wife, wherever ſhe appeared, con- 
quered the ſenſe he had of the abſurdity 
of feeling ſuch a ſentiment in regard to 
her, who was all innocence and ſimpli- 
rs who certainly lived but to pleaſe 
him, 


TT) 
It kim, and ws ſo unconſcious of her per- 
ſonal attractions as not to have the leaſt 


| idea of the reaſons which made him avoid 


every ſort of ſociety on the road. She 
imputed his ſhunning it, to the fear he 
Had, left he ſhould be met by ſome of his 
wer acquaintance, who might betray 
to his mother his preſent expedition. 
There was, however, in this reſerve of | 
Montalbert's leſs of perſonal jealouſy than 
of another ſentiment. The mind of Ro- 
falie, unadulterated by the falſe refine- 
ments of modern education, and yet new 
to the world, ſeemed, to her hufband, ca- 
pable of being adorned with all chat lends 
grace to beauty, and gives perfection to 
genius. She had ſeen fo little of ſociety 
| fince her ſhort reſidence near London, 
that the bloom of the mind (if ſuch an 
_ expreſſion may be allowed) had not been 
tarniſhed by any commerce with inferior 
ſociety, or the common ſtudies of a cir- 
culating library. Her natural underſtand- 
ing was excellent, and ſhe bad more judg- 
ment chan generally attends on ſo much 
BEEF ©. | genius 
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genius as me poſſeſſed ; but hitherto this 
judgment had been unexerciſed, and this 
genius dormant, 1 
The little ſhe had read was but Leal 
culated to form the firſt, and the ſociety, * 
ſhe had been uſually among, had allowed 
her little ſcope for the latter: but, at a 
very early period of her life ſhe became 
conſcious, that ſuch ſort of people as ſhe 
was uſually thrown among, people who 
only eſcape from dullneſs by flying to 
defamation, were extremely tireſome” to 
her, though ſhe ſaw that nobody elſe 
thought ſo, and ſuſpected herſelf of being 
faſtidious and perverſe. The cold, and 
ſometimes contemptuous treatment ſhe had 
met with from her ſuppoſed ſiſters, the 
little real affection ſhe had ever found 
from the perſons whom ſhe believed to 
be her parents, had rendered her 'timid 
and diffident.— As nobody but Mrs. Vy- 
vian ſeemed to love her, ſhe ſuppoſed that 
to none but Mrs. Vyvian ſhe ſeemed wor- 
thy of affection. Since the explanation 
that had been given all the paſſages of 
; _ Ker 
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. former life appeared in a new light, | 
and ſhe accounted for the indifference of 
her ſuppoſed, and the tenderneſs of her 
real, parent. \ 
This extraordinary ay was a fre- 
quent topic of converſation between her 
and Montalbert as they purſued on their 
journey; and they often canvaſſed the cir- 
.cumſtances that would, if the narrative 
of Mrs. Vyvian had been leſs authenti- 
cated, have given riſe to incredulity.— 
Montalbert, when he firſt heard it from 
Roſalie, had remarked theſe circum- 
ſtances . It is ſtrange (ſaid he) that the 
account you have of your father's preſent 
ſituation is ſo vague, ſo indiſtinct, that 
you have no clue to guide you even to the 
[certainty of his exiſtence, none by which 
you can identify yourſelf to him. I can 
make every allowance for the ſingular 
circumſtances in which Mrs. Vyvian was 
placed; for the timidity of her temper; 
and for the violence of my grandfather, 
whom I have always heard repreſented 
as a tyrant, who was not to be, would not 
3 5 be, 
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| * contraditted. Still it appears na 
unfortunate and ſtrange, that ſhe omitted 
to tell you whether he knew of your birth? 
whether the family of Ormſby were. ap- 
priſed Kin??? 
In anſwer to theſe remarks, the juſtice 
of which ſhe however acknowledged, Ro- 
ſalie bade him recollect, how much of all 
the circumſtances moſt intereſting to her 
might be unknown, even to Mrs. VI 
herſelf. | 
When I remember (lad ſhe) the coun- 
tenance and manner of my mother, when 
ſhe recalled thoſe ſcenes 1 in which the ſuf- 
fered ſo cruelly; when I think how little 
capable ſhe was, even at this diſtance of 
time, of dwelling on thoſe parts of her 
| ſtory, where ſhe had occaſion to name my 
unfortunate father, and the awe ſhe had 
of her own, as well as the tyranny ſhe has 
ſince experienced from Mr. Vyvian, and 
the neceſſity there has ever been for fe- 
_ crecy as to a part of her former life, which 
would undoubtedly have aggravated her ac- 
; | tual 
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tual forrows, I cannot er, though, per- 


haps, I may have ocgafion to lament, the 
incomplete information this dear unhappy 
parent has given me.. I have ſeen 
her lips tremble, and cold and death-like 


dew on her temples, while, in a languid 


voice, ſhe was relating what I have re- 
peated to you; and I know that no mo- 


tives leſs powerful than her love and her 


fears. for me could have engaged her to 
write as ſhe did to you. Long years of 
ſorrow have ſo broken her ſpirits, that the 
moſt gloomy ideas ſometimes take poſſeſ- 
fion of her mind ; ſhe trembles, leſt in- 
cidents in her life, for which ſurely ſhe 


has already been puniſhed ſufficiently, 
ſhould till draw the anger of Heaven on 
her children, as well as hazard her future 


happineſs. She thinks, that fhe ſhould 


not have deceived Mr. Vyvian ; though, 
had ſhe not done fo, there is no imagin- 


ing what might have been the conſequence 


from the furious temper of her father; 
and the conſciouſnefs of having done fo 


has 


C 14) 
* made her patiently ſubmit to very un- > 
worthy treatment offering (to uſe oO | 
own pathetic phraſe) her ſufferings as. 
ſacrifice to the God whom ſhe had offend- 
ed, and hoping their bitterneſs and du- 
ration might expiate. the errors of her 
early life.—From hence I account for 
many parts of my mother's conduct, (con- 
tinued Roſalie), that before appeared myſ- 
terious. Her ſevere penances; her vo- 
luntary reſignation of the world, and her 
patient ſubmiſſion to the undutiful and 
even cruel conduct of ber daughters; and 
from the pains theſe ladies took to alarm 
her about their brother's. attachment to 
me, though ignorant of all the agonies | 
they were inflicting, I have an explana- 
tion of that forced and involuntary neg- 
le& of me, which rendered me ſo very 
wretched for ſome time, and of which 1 
am perſuaded nothing but this cruel idea 
could have induced her to aſſume e even the 
appearance.” _— 

Montalbert liſtened Glently to this na- 
tural and ſenſible vindication of conduR, 

which 
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whiithh iris to him more extraordi- 
nary and leſs accountable than it did to 
Roſalie. He thought it, indeed, almoſt 
impoſſible that Mr. Vyvian ſhould be ſo 
ignorant of his wife's former attachment 
as he ſeemed to be; and he was ſure that 
her father had known, if not all, yet ſo 
much of the truth, as had induced bim 
to alt in concert with Ormſby's family, 
or at leaſt to compel them ſo to act with 
him as to have ſaved his daughter's ho- 
nour at the expence of her happineſs. 

The converſation on this ſubject was 
frequently renewed during the progreſs 
of their journey, and the tears of Roſalie 
as often flowed from the recollection of 
the fad ſtate of ſpirits and health in which 
ſhe had left her mother. So great were 
Mrs. Vyvian's apprehenſions of accident, 
that might diſcover the ſecret ſo long che- 
riſhed like a ſerpent in her boſom, that 
ſhe had defired Roſalie and Montalbert 
not to write to her on the way, thus de- 
| priving herſelf of what ſhe owned would 
5 de one great alleviation of the reſtraint 

and 


„ 
and miſery iner which ſhe was condemn- 
ed to repine. The moments of reflection, 
therefore, on the uneaſy hours of this 
beloved parent, were the only moments 
that paſſed without pleaſure, amounting 
ſometimes to rapture, when, as they ap- 
proached the Alps, the moſt ſublime and 
magnificent views of nature were e opened 

to her aſtoniſhed view. | 
Accuſtomed of late to the flat, monoto- 
nous, and unintereſting views round Lon- 
don, ſhe had frequently ſighed for the 
more animating landſcapes ef her native 
country, and had no ideas of beauty ſu- 
perior to that which is formed by thoſe 
green and undulating hills, in ſome places 
fringed half-way up by beech woods, in 
others rearing their turfy mounds, covered 
with ſheep on one fide above the once 
impenetrable foreſts of the weald, on the 
other gradually declining towards the ap- 
parently boundleſs ocean that forms the | 
Engliſh channel. 
But when ſhe ſaw the rich and luxurious 
country, which nature, “ with all her great 
8 | Vorks 
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: niſhed traveller, between Lyons and Ci- 
vita Vechia, the port from whence Mon- 
| talbert determined to embark for Sicily, in 
5 order to avoid both Rome and Naples, 
her mind was exalted by ſcenes ſo much 
ſuperior to any ſhe had ever formed an 
idea of either from the efforts of the pen 
or the pencil, ſhe ſeemed tranſported to 
a world of higher rank in the univerſe 
than that ſhe had inhabited while ſhe was 
in England; and ſhe was of an age and 
diſpoſition to forget, or at leaſt be indif- 
| ferent to thoſe circumſtances which can 
hardly fail to remind Engliſh travellers, 
that, though other countries may have 
more bold and attractive ſcenery, their own. 
is that where life ! is e with the n 
comfort. Z 8 
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ſence of ten weeks, from England, Mon- 
talbert felt ſome degree of uneaſineſs when 
he knew he muſt hear from bis friend, the 
Count d'Alozzi, what had paſſed during 


his abſence. From this he was relieved 
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works: kin her,” ſpreads N the aſto- 


Arrived at Civita Vaokis.. after an = 
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by gong a ſervant of the Count's waiting 


for him with a ſmall veſſel hired to convey, 
him and Roſalie to Meſſina, where the Count 
waited his arrival, that, after Roſalie was 
fixed at the a he had prepared 
for her, they might return 2 together to 
Naples. 
Montalbert, who r now ſaw himſelf fed 
e the painful ſolicitades that had ſo 
long perplexed him, would not, however, 
liſten to Roſalie's entreaties to embark 
immediately ; but, fearful of expoſing her 
too ſoon to ſea- ſickneſs after the fatigue 
of ſo long a journey by land, he remain- 
ed a few days at the port, while Roſalie, 
who had no terror ſo great as that of 
meeting the mother of Montalbert, and 
no idea how far ſhe was from her, con- 
cealed herſelf at the inn where ſhe 
lodged, and could not, without alarm, 
ſuffer Montalbert to quit her for a mo- 
ment. f 
Montalbert, enn knew that this 
was not a place where it was likely be | 
Thould be. known, remained with, great 
* . II. 1 tranquill 8 
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to favour their voyage, which he con- 
ſidered, not without ſome pain, muſt be 


twice as long as if he had ſailed from the | 


Bay of Naples. The weather, however, 
was mild, and the wind favourable; and 
a voyage begun thus propitiouſly was as 
happily concluded, though not till they 
had been eight days at ſea. On the even- 


ing of the laſt, they entered, by as bright 


a moon that ever enlightened the ſwelling 


waves of the Mediterranean, the port of 


Meſſina. Never did the magnificent ſpec- 
tacle it afforded give more delight than 
Roſalie felt, as, fitting upon deck, Mon- 
talbert pointed out to her the beauty of 
| the ſcene: the inconveniencies and te- 

diouſneſs of the voyage were no longer 
remembered. As the veſſel flowly ap- 
proached the ſhore, every obje&, in the 
beautiful bay, was diſtinctly viſible ; the 
bright light of the moon fell on the long 


line of magnificent buildings that over- | 
| look the — — —, above which roſe: the 


"mountains, whoſe outing! was Ded mark- 


ed 
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ed in EY deep blue æther, while Etna, no 
otherwiſe diſtinguiſned than by its tower- 
ing grandeur, roſe ſublimely above the 
reſt. The ſea, calm as the Eſculean above 
it, ſcarce broke in trembling lines as it 
| approached the ſhore, but ſeemed to be 
with all nature in deep repoſe. At the 
diſtance of two or three miles were ſeen 
floating lights of the fiſhermen employed 
in taking the piſca ſpada, or ſword-fiſh, 
which gave to the gently undulating tide 
the appearance of being enchanted, and 
of bearing fairy lights on its boſom. _ 
Arrived at the lodgings provided for 
him by the active friendſhip of his friend, 
the Count d'Alozzi, Montalbert ſaw his 
beloved Roſalie in ſafety, and all his cares 
were for the preſent ſuſpended ; but this 
could not, he knew, laſt long. He had 
many acquaintances at Meſſina, and many 
people were there occaſionally who knew 
his mother ; it would, therefore, be unſafe 
for him to appear publicly with his wife, 
and, after one day of repoſe at his lodg- 
1ngs, they removed in a carriage, with 
; H2 which 
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Which they were accommodated by the 
-Count, to the villa he had lent them, at 


the diſtance of hardly three miles from 


Meſſina, where they found every thing that 
could contribute to their convenience; and 
were, in a few days, as much ſettled as if 
they had already inhabited this enchanted 
_ for for many years, 
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CHAP. XX, 


Wu ILE Montalbert felt himſelf 
highly gratified and obliged by the care 
his friend had taken to provide every: 
thing in their new abode that could render 
it convenient and agreeable to Roſalie, 
ſhe was never weary with contemplating 
the beauty of the ſcenery around her. 
A garden, which even the falſe Italian- 
taſte could not ſpoil, aroſe behind the 
houſe, and its orange trees fringed. the 
foot of a hill, which would in England 
have been called a mountain. Even the 
verdure of England was in ſome meaſure 
enjoyed here amid the glowing ſuns of 
Italy; for the higher lands are refreſhed. 
by dews, which prevent their being parch- 
ed like the plains. Beyond the encloſure, 
5 TG ſhrubs, - 
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mrubs, which are carefully cultivated in 
England, grew ſpontaneouſly, and formed 
a natural wilderneſs of the gayeſt colours 

and lighteſt foliage. From hence the moſt 
glorious view preſented itſelf that ima- 
gination could picture: the ſea, and the 

oppoſite coaſt of Calabria; the Lipari 
illands; Strombolo, marked by a black 

wreath of curling ſmoke ſtaining the mild 

and clear ſky; innumerable veſſels ſcat- 

tered about the blue expanſe of water; 
and the faro of Meſſina giving to the 
whole a new and ſingular feature, con- 
netting the varieties of an extenſive ſea 
view With a port, ſeemed almoſt to unite 
the iſland to the oppoſite continent. 

Diveſted of every care that related to 
the paſt, ſave only her ſolicitude for Mrs. 

Vyvian, Roſalie would have fancied her- 

ſelf in_Paradiſe, had not Montalbert been 

-reminded by the Count of the neceſſity 

of their immediately l together 

for Naples. „ 

This zealous friend had forborne to 


viſit en till ſome gays after their being 
ſettled 


£ 
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ſettled in hides new ab ite He ap- 


peared to feel for Roſalie all that reſpect- 
ful admiration which beauty and ſweet- 
neſs, like hers, naturally inſpired. Her 
manner of ſpeaking Italian was particu- 


larly intereſting to the Count, who ſeemed 


10 be delighted to inſtruct her : he la- 


mented to her the cruel but neceſſary re- 


preſentations that he thou ght himſelfobliged 
to make to Montalbert, that he muſt either 
determine to go back to Naples, or give 


up the plan of concealment which had al- 


ready coſt him ſo much trouble. Roſalie, 
in her ingenuous and intereſting manner, 


conſeſſed their obligations to him, but 


ſighed, and with difficulty reſtrained from 


tears; while acknowledging the truth of his 
obſervation, ſhe trembled at the ce 


of yielding to them. 


Montalbert, with whom e and love 


were at variance with each other, became 
every day more gloomy, penſive, and un- 
ceaſy. Sometimes he determined to hazard 
every thing rather than leave her. © After 
nyt 4 e 
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all, (faid he, as he entered into theſe ar- 
guments with himſelf)—after all, what is 
it that I am contending for? — for what 
is it that I am ſacrificing thoſe hours that 
will return no more ?—for money which 
1 may never enjoy—for- high proſperity 
which is not, that I know of, conducive 
to real happineſs. Is it not true, that a 
day, an hour, at this ſeaſon of my life, 
is worth half an age towards its cloſe ?—_ 
Vet I am throwing away theſe precious 
hours of youth and health, in hopes of 
being a very rich man hereafter.” “ 
.* Theſe arguments, however, whatever 
might be their ſolidity, if tried by the 
maxims of Epicurean Philoſophy, ſome- 
times yielded to other conſiderations. — 
He was not devoid of ambition; nor 
could he wholly diveſt himſelf of that 
ſort of attachment towards his mother, 
which, though it had more of fear than 
of love in it, had become a ſort of prin- 
#3 ciple from habit. 2 
His frequent fits of ſilence, his melan- 


the 


1 


the ſea fide, the evident irreſolution and 
deep depreſſion he laboured under, gave 
to Roſalie the moſt poignant uneaſineſs. 
She ſometimes was afraid of increaſing 
theſe ſymptoms of a mind, ill at eaſe by 
appearing to notice them; at other times 
ſhe ventured gently to remonſtrate with 
him. At length, after a conference of 
ſome hours with Alozzi, he ſuddenly took 
a reſolution to depart the next day; Alozzi 
was returning to Naples, and they were 
to embark together. 
This reſolution he ſeemed to have adopt- 
ed in conſequence of having reflected, that, 
if he did not ſoon go, he might not return 
time enough for the hour ſo dreaded, yet 
ſo deſired, when Roſalie might give birth 
to another being only leſs dear to him 
than herſelf. This was to be expected 
now within two months. To be abſent 
at ſuch a time was infinitely more formid- 
able to his imagination than leaving her 
now; and, as if this had never occurred 
to him before, he now reſolutely deter- 
mined to tear himſelf away, 4 
3 1 Roſalie 
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Roſalie faw him depart with anguiſh of 
aug which ſhe endeavoured to ſtifle, 
that what he felt might not be inereaſed; 
but when Alozzi had carried him off, 


almoſt by force, ſo dreadful did it ſeem 


to him to ſay adieu !—ſhe was ſo much 
affected, that ſhe could not remain at the 
window till they were out of ſight; but, 
- Huttigg herſelf in her own apartment, the 
gave herſelf up to tears. 

The remonſtrances, however, of her Ita- 
lian woman, who was already much attached 
to her, and the care which under ſuch cir- 
cumſtances ſhe owed to her own health, even 
| for his fake, whoſe abſence ſhe lamented, 
rouſed her at length from this indulgence 
of uſeleſs regret. She now ſought to 
amuſe her mind by contemplating anew 
the ſcenes around her; but their charms 

were in a great meaſure Joſt, Montal- 
bert was no longer with her to point out 
the beauties that every where ſurrounded 
their abode, or to enjoy them with her. 
There was an aweful ſublimity in the great 
I outline of Etna; its deep foreſts, and 
_RS EE magnificent 
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magnificent}. features, which afforded a 
kind of melancholy pleaſure. Not i in a 


ſituation to explore the ſcenes it offered 
more minutely, yet feeling infinite cu- 


rioſity, ſhe. endeavoured to amuſe her 


mind with the proſpect of future days, 
Montalbert would return to her; ſhe 


ſhould be bleſſed in beholding his ten- 
derneſs for his child; ſhe ſhould again 
liſten to his animated deſcription of a 
country replete with wonders, or be able, 
perhaps, to viſit it with him. In the mean 


time ſhe determined to paſs the heavy, 


heavy hours in cultivating the talents he 
loved. She took up her pencils, and, 
rolling into the garden, placed herſelf 
on the ſeat where, as they often ſat to- 
| gether, he had pointed out to her ſome 
points of view which were particularly 


favourable to the painter; ſhe would have 


| ſketched them, but her efforts were faint 
and uncertain, In ſpite of all her exer- 
tions, dark preſentiments of future evil 
"my upon her ſpirits. Their depreſſion 

a 6 . 


. 


— 
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ſhe imputed to her perſonal ſufferings; 
the period, to which it was ſo natural for 
her to look forward with dread, was now 
near. She had heard, indeed, that in the 

_ Elimate of Sicily infinitely leſs was to be 
apprehended than in England; but this 

The only knew from the report of perſons 

who might ſay it to appeaſe her fears and 

reaſſure her ſpirits. Perhaps it was her 
deſtiny to be ſnatched from Montalbert, 
to releaſe him from his embarraſſment, 
and to make room for the Roman lady, 
to whom his mother was ſo deſirous of 
uniting him. —While theſe thoughts paſſed 
through her mind, in gloomy ſucceffion, 
ſhe repeated, from the ** 8 An : 
of 3 
20 Thow'lt meet an happier maiden, 
But none that loves thee ſo ! ”. 


At length, however ſlowly, the tedious 
hours wore away. Montalbert returned; 
he returned apparently more enamoured 

| | than 


ww 
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than before this abſence of nine ah 
and Roſalie f forgot thas ſhe had ever been 
unhappy. 10 at 

When, the firſt joy * weir 3 
being a little ſubdued, Roſalie ſpoke to 
her huſband of his mother, ſhe fancied 
that though he declined converſation on 
the ſubject, that he was in reality leſs 
anxious about the future conſequences of 
his marriage than ſhe had ever yet ſeen 
him. When he could not wholly evade 
ſpeaking on the ſubject, he affected an 
indifference, which made Roſalie believe 
he was himſelf at eaſe; for, little ſkilled 
| herſelf in diſſimulation, ſhe did not for a 
moment imagine that this tranquillity was 
artificial. 1 
At length the hour arrived when real 
Joy ſucceeded to this external calm. Ro- 
ſalie brought into the world a lovely boy, 
and her own health was ſo ſoon re- eſta- 
bliſhed, that, in a very few weeks, her 
beauty appeared more brilliant than be- 
fore her confinement. More attached to 
her than . Montalbert could hardly 
bear 
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; bear to have ber a moment out of his 
ſight; yet the time was come, when, if 
be followed the dictates of that prudence 
to which he had already made ſo many 
ſucrifices, he muſt return to Naples. 
Alozzi, . whoſe friendſhip for him ap- 
peared to be undiminiſhed, failed not to 
remind Montalbert of the neceſſity of 
this return; but his remonſtrances, how- 
ever reaſonable and gentle, were always 
received with uneaſineſs, and ſometimes 
-- with impatience and ill- humour. The 
viſits of Alozzi had not been more fre- 
quent than formerly; on the contrary, 
he had been more rarely their viſitor than 
during his former ſtay at Meſſina; though 
be returned thither before Montalbert, he 
never appeared at the reſidence of Roſalie 
till bis friend arrived there. Notwith- 
ſtanding theſe precautions, however, the 
fault of Montalbert's temper found food 
10 nouriſh itſelf in the looks of Alozzi, 
whom he fancied regarded Roſalie with 
too much admiration, and ſometimes fixed 
on her eyes in which paſſion and hope 
585 „„ were 
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were too evidently expreſſed. This idea 
having once ſeized the imagination of 
Montalbert, became a ſource of inex- 
preſſible torment, and when he reflected, 
that he muſt ſoon leave his wife in the 


houſe of this friend, who was, he per- 
ſuaded himſelf, in love with her, neither 


her virtues, nor her attachment to him, 
neither the honour of his friend, nor the 
confidence he ought to have had in Ro- 
falie, were ſufficient to quiet his appre- 
henſions, though he felt them to be alike 
injurious to his own peace, and to that 
ol thoſe whom he moſt love. 


Sometimes he gazed on Roſalie as ſhe 
ſat with his boy ſleeping in her arms, and 


tried to perſuade himſelf, that if once his 


mother could fee theſe - intereſting crea- 


tures, ſhe would not only pardon him, 
but receive them to her protection and 
tenderneſs. Then, recollecting what had 
paſſed during his laſt viſit to this violent 


and impracticable parent, he felt that all 


ſuch hopes were deluſive: he became 
aſhamed of what often appeared to him 
Wn. ä 


nw 
=_— 
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an unpardonable meanneſs, and reſolved, 
at whatever pecuniary riſk, to throw off 
a yoke which degraded him in his own 
eyes; to produce his wife and his child, 
and abide the * of his mother's 
diſpleaſure. | 
While Montalbert was thus 1 
and every hour forming and abandoning 
projects for the future, a letter he re- 
ceived from Naples, compelled him to 
adopt the meaſure of immediately going 
thither. It was from a female relation, 
who uſually reſided with his mother; and 
who now informed him, that ſhe was ex- 
tremely ill, and it was abſolutely neceſſary for 
him to ſee her as immediately as poſſible. 
Wretched is the policy which too often 
puts at variance the beſt feelings of human 
nature; which ſets the parent againſt the 
| child, becauſe expences either affect his 
eaſe, or are painful to his avarice ; which 
br eſtrange the brother from the ſiſter, and 
make enemies of the amiable and lovely 
group, who, but a few, a very few years 
7 debe. were happy aſſociates in the in- 
| ö nocent, 


* 
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nocent, thoughtlef hours of childhood. 
Ah! wretched is the policy which makes 
the ſon, too, often rejoice, when ſhe who 


bore him and nouriſhed him mingles with 


the duſt; when thoſe eyes are cloſed 
which have ſo often been filled with tears 
of tender anxiety as they gazed on him! 
and yet all the contrivances, which cun+ 
ning and caution have invented for the 
ſecuxity of property, have a direct ten- 
dency to occaſion all this, while miſtaken 


views of happineſs, unfortunate miſtakes. 
in the head, or deficiency of feeling in 


the heart, do the reſt, and occaſion more 


4 


than half the miſeries of life. 


Montalbert, on receiving the letter that 


gave him notice of his mother's danger, 


felt, for a moment, that he was her ſon; 
but almoſt as ſoon this ſenſe of filial ty | 
and affeRion was loſt in an involuntary 


recolleQion of the releaſe which her death 
would give him from the pain of con- 
_ cealing a clandeſtine marriage, or reducing 


himſelf and his polterity to FOR if be | | 


betrayed it. 
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He had no ſooner felt this ſentiment 
ariſe in his mind than he was ſhocked. at 
and reſiſted it; but again it aroſe, - and 
he found all his affeQion for his mother 
weak, when oppoſed to the idea of the 
advantages he might derive from her quit- 
ting the world where ſhe alone was the 
barrier between him and happineſs with 
| 12 woman he adored. | 
It was not, however, a time to inveſti- 
gate theſe ſentiments deeply, but to act in 
purſuance of the letter. He haſtened, 
therefore, to inform his wife of its CON- 
tents, who agreed with him entirely as to 
the urgency of his immediate departure, 
yet wept and hung about him as if im- 
preſſed with ſome unuſual apprehenſion of 
future forrow; and, as ſhe kiſſed her 
child, the, almoſt drowned it with her 
tears. * 5 85 
- Montalbert, whit felt none of this vio- 
Jent grief at an abſence, the duration of 
which would, as he thought, depend on 
_ himſelf, conſoled her with views of future 
e and uninterrupted happineſs. 
Alozzl 


1 
Alozzi had a few days before left Meſſina, 
and was gone, to Agrigentum, where he 
intended to remain ſome time. Montal- 
bert, therefore, who had no doubt but 
that he ſhould return within five or ſix 
weeks, felt no uneaſineſs at the thoughts 
of leaving to frequent interviews with his 
wife, in his abſence, a man whom all his 
reaſon did not enable him to ſee with her, 
in his preſence, without pain. 
The letter Montalbert had received 
was written in ſuch preſſing terms, that 
there was no time to be loſt, and he 
determined to begin his journey on the 
next day. . 
Roſalie, far from ſeeling even the uſual 
tranquillity, ſaw the moment of his bid- 
ding her adieu arrive with agonies of ſor- 
row, for which ſhe knew not how to ac- 
count—yet could not ſtifle or command. 
Nothing new had oegurred in her fitua- 
tion to make this abſence more dreadful 
than the two preceding ones; indeed it 
| ſhould have been otherwiſe, for the pre- 
lence 


1 „„ | 
ſence of her infant, on which ſhe doated 
with all the fondneſs of a firſt maternal 
affection, was what was moſt likely to con- 

ſole her in this temporary parting from 

its father: nor had ſhe to ſay, with * | 
reg 1 15 | 


« Sj quis mihi parvulus aula 
60 Luderes FZneas, qui te tantem ore referret; 
. Non equidam omnino capta aut deſerta viderer.” | 


VIAGIL'S ANELD. 


The ſervants about her were the fame 
as thoſe with whom ſhe bad formerly rea- 
ſon to be ſatisfied. The ſituation around 
her offered all that the moſt lovely ſcenes 
of nature could do to aſſuage the pain : 
inflicted by her huſband's involuntary and 
ort abſence. All this ſhe urged to ap- 
peaſe the tumult of her ſpirits ; ſhe owned 
the juſtice of it all, but nothing gave her 
any conſolation, and, when ſhe at laſt al- 
lowed him to tear himſelf away, the reſo- 
' lution to ſee him depart was acquired by 
| | ; a an 
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an effort ſo painful, that he was hardly 


out of fight before her ſenſes forſook her, 


and it was many hours before the remon- 
ſtrances of Zulietta, her Italian maid, and 


of an older woman who aſſiſted in the 


care of her infant boy, ſo far rouſed her 
from the deſpondence intv which ſhe 


fell, as to engage her to attend to the 
care of her own health, on which de- 
pended that of the child ſhe nouriſhed at 


her breaſt. 
By degrees, however, ſhe became more 


compoſed ; ſhe received cheerful letters 


from Montalbert, ſent by a veſſel which 
_ paſſed them at ſea. It mentioned, that 
they were becalmed, but that he was per- 


fealy well, and had no doubt of writing 


to her the next day from Naples. Aſhamed 
of fears and of deſpondence, which ſeemed, 


as ſoon as ſhe could reaſon upon it, to 


have ſo little foundation, ſhe returned once 
more to the amuſements which uſed to 


beguile the hours of her huſband's abſence, 


and all that were not dedicated to the care 
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of her child, whom ſhe attended to her. } 
ſelf, ſhe paſſed in cultivating thoſe talents 
- which Montalbert loved, and in which he 
had aſſiſted and marked her progreſs with 
| | much exquiſite delight. 
| ; 
— 
| 
| 
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' CHAP. 


IN Sicily there is no winter ſuch as is 
felt in more northern countries, and now, 


in the month of February, ſpring every 
where appeared in the rich  vales that 


ſtretch towards the ſea from the baſe of 
Etna. His towering and majeſtic ſummit 
alone preſented the image of eternal froſt, 


and formed a fingular but magnificent 


contraſt to the vivid and luxuriant ve- 
getation of the lower world. 


Having only Italian or Sicilian ſervants 


about her, her former knowledge of the 


language was ſo much improved, that 
Roſalie now ſpoke Italian with eaſe, and 


read it with as much pleaſure as Englith,; 


but, ſince Montalbert had been gone this 


time, ſhe felt the want of new Englifh 
books; ſhe read over the few ſhe had 
with 
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with her, repeated frequently ſome pieces 
of poetry ſhe was fond of, and ſometimes 
longing to hear the ſound of an Engliſh 
voice, and fancying, that if Montalbert's 
abſence was lengthened, ſhe ſhould forget 
her native tongue, or pronounce it like 
a foreigner. From this train of thought 
her mind was naturally carried to England, 


and when ſhe reflected how entirely ſhe 
vas ſecluded from all knowledge of what 
paſſed there, ſhe felt her tenderneſs and 


ſolicitude return for Mrs. Vyvian, and 
would have given half a world, had ſhe poſ- 


ſeſſed it, to have known how that be- 


loved parent bore her abſence, and what 


was the ſtate of her health. Even the 


paſſionate fondneſs: ſhe felt for her child 


moſt forcibly recalled that affection which 
ſhe owed her mother... . . Juſt ſo, (ſaid 
| The, as ſhe ſtudied with delight, in the 
Features of her little boy, the reſemblance 


of Montalbert), juſt ſo, perhaps, my poor 
mother, as ſoon as ſhe dared indulge her- 
ſelf with a ſight of me, endeavoured to 


make out, in my unfortunate lineaments, 
” the 


669 


Foe likeneſs of my unhappy father that 
unfortunate Ormſby, whoſe uncertain fate 


has thrown over her days the heavy gloom 


of anxious deſpondence, more difficult, 
perhaps, to bear than deſpair itſelf... . 
Dear, unhappy parents 1—never ſhall your 
daughter ſee either of you perhaps again— 
never ſhall ſhe know the bleſſing of being 
acknowledged by a father; of being preſſed 
to the conſcious heart of 2 mother proud 
to own her! ” 
A flood of tears followed this foliloguys 
but ſhe remembered for how many miſ- 
fortunes ſuch a huſband as Montalbert 
_ ought to conſole her, and tried, though 
in vain, to call in a train of more cheerful 
ideas. The gloom, however, which hung 
over her mind, and for which ſhe could 
not herſelf account, was neither to be 
reaſoned with, nor diſſipated entirely; and 
having neither books nor converſation to 
beguile the time, her ſpirits became more 
and more depreſſed. A thouſand» vague 
apprehenſions beſet her for the health of 
Vol. II. „„ her 
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ber child ; ſhe now never quitted him 


a moment, and watched him inceſſantliy 


— 4d a vigilance which 5 a with ima- 


Bi. terrors. 


This ſtate of mind had continued ſome 
time, with no other relief than what 


the hope of Montalbert's ſpeedy return 


afforded, when, fitting in a lower apart- 


ment with her infant in her arms, Roſalie 


was ſurpriſed by a ſingular motion in the 
floor, which ſeemed to riſe under her feet; 
- the ſtarted up, and ſaw, with horror and 


amazement, the walls of the room break- 
ing in ſeveral directions, while the duſt 


and lime threatened to choke her, and ſo 


obſcured the air, that ſhe could hardly 
diſtinguiſh Zulietta, who ran from ano- 
ther room, and ſeizing her by the hand, 
drew her with all the ſtrength ſhe. could 


_ exert through a door which opened under 
an arch into the garden. Zulietta ſpoke 


ot; ſhe was, indeed, unable to ſpeak. 
Rofalie, to whom the tremendous idea 


of an earthquake now occurred, followed 


— 
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En 


1 quickly as he was able, claſping her Hg 
to her breaſt . They were ſoon about fifty 


yards from the houſe, the ground heaving 
and rolling beneath them like the waves 


of the ſea, and beyond them breaking into 


yavwning guiphs, which threatened to pre- 
vent their flight; Roſalie then looked 


round, and ſaw, inſtead of the houſe ſhe 
had juſt left, a cloud of impenetrable 


ſmoke, which prevented her knowing 


whether. any of it remained above the 
convulſed earth that had entirely ſwal- 
lowed part of the ſhattered walls. No 
language could deſcribe the terror and 
confuſion that overwhelmed this little 
group of fugitives; for no other fearful 
ſpectacle can impreſs on the human mind 
ideas of ſuch complicated horrors as now 


. When the ruins came to be cleared away, ſays 
Sir William Hamilton, the bodies of the men who 


had periſhed were univerfally found in the attitude 


of reſiſtance ; the women in that of prayer, unleſs it 
was thoſe who had children with them, in which 


caſe they were obſerved to have taken ſuch poſtures 


them. 


28 were likely to ſnelter and prote 


TS: ſurrounded 
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cm den chem. They heard the craſh 
of the building they had juſt left, as it 
half ſunk into a deep chaſm ; before them, 
and even under their feet, the ground 
continued to break ; the trees were torn 
from their roots, and falling in every di- 
region around them ; and vapours of 
ſulphur and burning bitumen ſeemed to 
riſe in peſtilential clouds, which impeded ö 
the ſight and the reſpiration. 

Roſalie called faintly, and with a ſick- 
ening heart, as conſcious of its inutility, 
on the name of Montalbert. Alas! Mon- 
talbert was afar off, and could not ſuc- 
cour her. To the mercy of Heaven, who 
ſeemed thus to ſummon her and her infant 
away, ſhe committed him and herſelf; 
and laying herſelf on the ground, with 
N her child in her arms, and Zulietta kneel- 
ing by her, ſhe reſigned herſelf to that 
up which appeared to be inevitable. 

Flight was vain—all human help was 
vain, but nature fill reſiſted diſſolution, 
and ſhe cou & not help thinking 97 


agony of the ſtate of Montalbert's mind, 
when 


E 


3 the loſs. of his wife and child ſhould = 
be known to him. Another thaught dart- 
ed into her mind, and brought with it a 
more ſevere pang than any ſhe had yet 
felt: Montalbert propoſed about this time 
to return; within a few days ſhe had 
began to expect him, in conſequence of 
his laſt letters. It was poſſible —alas ! it 
was even probable, that he was already at 
Meſſina, and he too might have periſhed: 
be might at this moment expire amid the 
ſuffocating ruins - cruſhed by their weight, 
or ſtifled by ſubterraneous fires. The 
image was too horrible; ſhe ſtarted up, 
as if it were poſſible for her feeble arms 
to ſave him; ſhe looked wildly round 
her—all was ruin and deſolation, but the 
earth no longer trembled as it had done, 
and a faint hope of ſafety aroſe almoſt in- 
ſenſibly in her heart. She ſpoke to Zu- 
lietta, who ſeemed petrified and motion- 
leſs; ſhe conjured her to riſe and aſſiſt 
her yet whither to go ſhe knew not, nor 
what were her | Es x or ber proſpects 
of by... f * 
= ; While 


3 ( #78} Es 
b While Roſalie yet ſpoke incoherently, 
almoſt unconfeious that ſhe ſpoke at all, 
a ſecond ſhock; though leſs violent than 
the firſt, again deprived her of the little 
preſence of mind ſhe had colleed—and, 
again proſtrate on the ground, fie com- 
mended her ſoul to Heaven! | 
In a few moments, however, this new 
convulſion ceafed, and the poſſibility that 
Montalbert might be returning, might be 
feeking her in diſtracted apprehenſion, re- 
ſtored to her the power of exertion. The 
Hope that the might once ſee her huſband, 
ferved as a perſuaſion that ſhe ſhould ſee, 
and ſhe advanced heedleſs of any danger 
| ſhe might incur by it towards the -ruins 
of the houſe, where it was probable he 


* would feek for her; but between her and 


thoſe ruins was a deep and impaſſable 
. chaſm, which had been formed ann the 
laſt ſhock. 
Zulietta, from r abrupt and wild 
manner, had conceived an idea that her 
miſtrefs meant, in the deſpair occaſioned 


A terror and grief, to throw herſelf inte 
| this 


1 ( #755.) 
this gulph. Impreſſed with this fear, me 
ſeized her by the arm, and making uſe 
of ſuch arguments as the moment allowed, 
| the drew her away, and they walked liebe: 
gether, as haſtily as they had ſtrength, 
through the garden and up a riſing ground 
beyond it, which was terminated by a 
deep wood, which had been leſs affected 
than the lower ground, though one or 
two of the trees were fallen and ſome half 
uprooted. Unable to go farther, Roſalie 
ſat down on one of has trunks, and Zu- 
lietta placed herſelf near her. . 
Evening was coming on, but the deep | 
gloom that hung over every object made 
the time of day imperceptible. Almoſt 
doubting of her exiſtence, Roſalic ſeemed 
inſenſible to every thing till the feeble 
cry of her infant boy, miſſing its ac. 
cuſtomed nouriſhment at her breaſt, awa- 
kened the terrible apprehenſion of ſeeing 
him periſh before her eyes for want of 
that nouriſhment. 
„ Zulietta; (ſaid ſhe, in a mournful and 
broken voice] Zulietta! what will be 
* come 
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tome of my child ꝰ Ah! what will 
become of us all?—(anſwered the - half- 
ſenſeleſs girl).—O Dio! we ſhall die here, 
or we ſhall be murdered by the men who 
frequent theſe woods. 
“Could I but fave my child! (exclaim- ' 
ed Roſalie, little encouraged by her com- 
panion). Could I but know whether 
Montalbert lives! O Montalbert : where 


are you—if you exiſtꝰ <= 


A ſhriek from Zulietta . this 


_ foliloquy. She ſtarted from the tree where 
they fat, and fled to fome diſtance; Roſalie 
involuntarily followed her, looking back 


towards the dark wood. © I ſaw ſome 
perſon move among the trees, (cried Zu- 
lietta, in anſwer to ber lady's eager in- 
quiries), I am fure I did—banditti are 
coming to murder us.“ 

„ And were that all I had to dread, 


(aid Roſalie, collecting ſome portion of 
reſolution) — were that all I had to dread, 
bow gladly would I give up my life and 


that of this infant. But recollect yourſelf, 
Zulictta who * at this time purſue 
F us? 


277 Fo N 
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(ſhe pauſed, for her memory was con- 
fuſed and diſtracted)—1 have heard, that 
it is among the ruins of houſes that, at 
ſuch times as this, the robber and the 
aſſaſſin throw themſelves. ..... Oh! would 
we could find any nouriſhment ; but where 
to look for it cannot ſee my baby die, 
Zulietta—ah! what are any fears I may 
have for myſelf, compared to thoſe I feel 
for him !—In the woods, perhaps, we might 
find ſome fallen fruits. —Zulietta was not 
a mother, and the apprebenſions of theſe 


2 banditti had taken ſuch ftrong poſſeſſion + 


of her ſtartled and diffipated lenſes, that 
every noiſe fhe either heard or fancied, 
ſhe imagined to be their ſteps among the 
woods; and the reddetting light of the 
.declining day, as it faintly glimmered 
among the trees, was ſuppoſed to be their 
fires at a diſtanee in the foreſt. 77% 
Hlad Roſalie, however, been accompa- 
.med by a perſon who had more fortitude, 
there would haye been leſs occaſion for 
+ 5 e her 


„„ 


her to exert chat reſolution which her ſu- 
perior good ſenſe gave her, and which 
was now abſolutely neceſſary for the pre- 
ſervation of them all, A moment's ſteady 
t;rellection lent her courage to attempt at 
leaſt appeaſing the groundleſs fears of 
- Zulietta—enough of real apprehenſion, 5 
alas: remained. 
It was not, however, without great diffi- 
. that ſhe could prevail on her ſer- 
vant to follow her, not into the wood, for 
| that the peremptorily refuſed, but round 
one of its extremities to a ſmall eminence 
1 which Roſalie thought muſt command a 
| | view of Meſſina; at leaſt it was not far 
8 From this ſpot, as ſhe now remembered, 
| dat ſhe had once been ſhewn a proſpett 
; of the town by Montalbert. They ex- 
: erted all their ſtrength, and ſlowly gained « 
| 2 ſtill higher ground, which commanded 
an extenſive view of the city, the ſur- 
: _ Founding | country, and the fea. The 
country remained, but not at all reſem- 
ep bling what it bad deen only a few hours 
5 before ; ; 


S 
— 
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bebe the ſea too was bite, though 
heavy and dark clouds hung over it, and 
it ſeemed mingled vith the threatening, 
atmoſphere above it; but Meſſina was 
diſtinguiſhed only by more diſmal va- 
pours, and by the red gleam, of fires. that . 
were conſuming, the fallen buildings. — 
Roſalie liſtened. if, from among the deſo- 
late ruins, ſhe could hear the wailings of 
the ruined !—but ſilence and death ſeem- 
ed to have enwrapt this miſerable ſeene 
in their blackeſt veil, and ſuch an image 
of horror preſented. itſelf to her mind, as 
that which fince inſpired, the ſublime and 
fearful deſcription of the deſtruction of 
the army of Camby ſes in the deſert, end- 
ing tee | s 


* Then ceas'd the dt bow'd bis-Echiop brow i 
« To earth, and liſten'd to the groans below 
Grim horror ſhook :—a while the living hill 
. N with convulſive throws and all was ſtill. 1 
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Maternal love, the Rrongeſt paſſion * 
the female heart can feel, ſtill ſuſtained: 
the timid and delicate Roſalie amidſt the 
real miſeries of which ſhe was herſelf con- 
- wk and thoſe which the diſturbed and 
agitated ſpirits of Zulietta repreſented. — 
She muſt ftruggle to ſuſtain herſelf, or 
| what would become of her child? Could 
ſhe not bear any immediate evils better 
than the dreadful idea of leaving this 
lovely, helpleſs creature to the mercy of 
the elements ?—Tears, hitherto denied to 
ber, filled her eyes as ſhe carried her 
mind forward to all the poſſibilities to 
which this fearful image led her; ſhe 
found relief in weeping, and once more 
acquired voice and courage to aſk Zu- 
| Hetta what it would be beſt for them 
to do? Some time paſſed before Zulietta 
was capable of giving a rational anſwer; 
at length, however, they agreed, that it 
vould be better, before it became entirely 
dark, to endeavour to find ſome houſe 
weep they _ be received for 'the 
| night— 


5 * J 

night—* for ſurely (faid Roſalie): fome 
muſt remain, wide as we deſolation has 
been.” 

In this hope, Roſalie ad hes attendant 
el on as well as their ſtrength per- 
mitted them; but it was by this time 
; nearly dark, and round the ſkirts of the 
wood it became very difficult for e to 
diſcern their wax. 

Languid and aeg Zulietta 95 
times declared ſhe could go no farther, 
and the ſpirits of her unhappy miſtreſs 
were exhauſted in yain to Cy her 
courage. / 

A path, which they Aw vs: Jead | 
to ſome habitation, had inſenſibly be- 
| wildered them among the trees; and the 
darkneſs, which now totally ſurrounded 
them, again raiſed new terrors in the mind 
of Zulietta, who, clinging to Roſalie, in- 
ſiſted upon it that ſhe heard the footſteps 
of perſons following them: they liſtened — 
a dreary filence enſued; but preſently 
Roſalie was convinced that at leaſt this 
time the fears of her woman were but too 
well 


| 
| 
! 
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well grounded; the voices of two men 


talking together were diſtinctly heard, and, 

on turning round, they ſaw a light glimmer 
among the trees. As theſe perſons, who- 
eyer they were, followed the path they 


had taken, and were advancing quickly 


towards them, eſcape or concealment be- 


came impoſſible; half dead with fear, and 
almoſt unconſcious of what ſhe did, Ro- 
ſalie now Ropped,. determined to await 
the event. : 
The. men anche” and, as-ſoon as 


tue light they held made the figures be- 


ſore them viſible, one of them uttered 


an exclamation of ſurprize, and eagerly 


advanced towards Roſalie —it was Count 


Alozzi, who, with one of his ſervants, 


had come in ſearch of her. Without, 


however, ftaying to tell her what eireum- 


Rances had brought, him thus from Agri- 
gentum, or how he knew that ſhe had 
eſcaped with her child from the deſtruc- 


tion that had overwhelmed the houſe, he 


entreated her to ſuffer him to conduct 


< ity 
her to a place of ſecurity, which he hoped, 
he ſaid, to find not far off. 


The dread of periſhing with her child 


in the woods being thus ſuddenly re- 
moved from her mind, hope and grati- 
tude as rapidly ſucceeded. —Ah ! what fo 


comfortable to the weary wanderer, even 
in the common paths of life, as the ſooth- 
ing voice of a friend land ſuch Alozzi 


now appeared to Roſalie. As ſhe ſuffered 


him to lead her on, his ſervant preceding 
them with the light, the eagerly queſ— 
tioned him, if he knew any thing of Mon- 


talbert? Whether it was poſſible that 
he might be arrived at Meſſina and 
then, trying to perſuade herſelf he was 
ſafe, ſhe went on to compare the pro- 


babilities there were that he had not ſuf- 


fered, but was either at Naples, or at ſea 
on his paſſage. Theſe inquiries Alozzi 
anſwered with great coldneſs: he told her, 
(which was true), that he had not been at 


Meſſina; that of Montalbert it was im- 


| poſſible 81 thing could yet be known, 
£ and 
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and that all SIM could do was to wait with 
patience for the next day, when, if they 
were not viſited again by a new ſhock, 
the ſurvivors might be able to know the 
"es of their loſs. 5 
The mournful manner in which Alozzi 
uttered this, gave to Roſalie the moſt poig- 
nant alarm. Without reflecting how na- 
tural it was for him to ſpeak thus, if only 
the general misfortune of the country was 
confidered, of which he bore himſelf a 
ſhare proportioned to his property, ſhe 


immediately figured to herſelf that he 


knew ſomething of Montalbert, and was 
willing by delay. to prepare her for the 


intelligence he had to give her. She had 


not, however, power to repeat her queſ- 


tions; but a melancholy ſilence was ob- 


ſerved on all ſides till they reached a 


houſe, which, with two or three others, 


were ſituated among olive grounds, and 
which, Alozzi ſaid, belonged to his eſtate. 


-Theſe buildings had received but little 
= Jurys yet the ane of them, ſtill 


* | doubting 


e 
doubting whether they might remain un- 
der their roofs, were ſo terrified and de- 
jefted by what had paſſed, and the dread. 
of that which was to come, that the pre- 

ſence of Alozzi ſeemed to make no im- 
preſſion upon them. They coldly and 
ſilently acquieſced in affording the accom- 
modation he aſked, for the lady he brought 
with him, and ſet before the party ſuch 
food as they happened to have. Zulietta 
recovering ſome degree of courage, preſſed 
Roſalie to eat, and preg Enemy her 
with eager and anxious ſolicitude, Which, 
when ſhe obſerved, ſhe imputed to his ſo- 
licitude, or forrow for the fate of his friend, 
which ſhe ftill fancied he knew. 

Fatigue, however, both of mind and 

body, and the care neceſſary to herſelf 
for the ſake of her child, overcame for 
a while her exceſſive anxiety for Mon- 
talbert, of whom Alozzi again and again F 
repeated he knew nothing ; at length Ro- A 
falie conſented to retire with Zulietta to 1 
2 bed, or rather mattreſs, which the wiſe 


* 
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ef one of the tenants of Alben prepared 
for her, where her child appearing to be 


in health and in preſent ſafety, ſleep lent 


a while its friendly aſſiſtance to relieve 
her ſpirits, and recruit, her ſtrength, after 
ſuch ſufferings and ſuch ſcenes as thoſe of 
| _ preceding day. 5 


Her repoſe was broken and diſturbed, 
for ſhe fancied ſhe heard Montalbert call 
her, and that the buildings were about to 


cruſh her and her infant. In the morn- 
ing, however, ſhe was refreſhed and re- 


heved, even by this partial and inter- 
rupted forgetfulneſs, and able to receive 
the viſit of the Count, who waited on her 


with. inquiries after her health, and to 


conſult with her what ſhe ſhould do, To 


this laſt queſtion ſhe was entirely ignorant 
5 what to anſwer, and could only, inſtead 
of a reply, put to him other queſtions ; 
what he believed Montalbert would have 


directed, had he been preſent? and what 
he himſelf adviſed. —< It is impoſſible 


Gd os gravely) to tell what Montalbert 
would 
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vould have done, were he here ; but, for 
myſelf, I own it appears to me that there 
| is only one part to take. It is but too 
probable that another ſhock will be felt 
before many days are over. Here I have 
no longer a houſe to receive me, for that I 
inhabited at Meſſina is, I know, deſtroy- 
ed, though I was not near it yeſterday. 
when the earthquake happened, but about 
a mile from the town on my way home. 
The villa, which you did me the honour 
to inhabit, has, ſhared tha Jane; late... & 
- approached it PSE prot uitlit:hhridd in 
the earth, and the reſt is by this time pro- 
bably reduced to aſhes. What then can 
1 do but quit this devoted country, and 
return to Naples ?—There I havea home, 
I have friends. — If you, Madam, will put. 
yourſelf under my protection, I will de- 
fend you with my life, and conſider my= 
felf highly honoured by, ſo precious a 
charge.” 

e g0 to Naples! 6880 Roſalie, in⸗ 
terrupting him); —Ah, Count! Do you 
recollect how many reaſons 1 have for 
wiſhing 


168 ) Fac 
wiſhing to avoid Ae And is it chi- 


ther, do you think, Montalbert would con- 
duct me, were he now here? 


Alas! (replied Alozzi), it is ren 
ble to ſay whether thoſe reaſons exiſt 
which would formerly have influenced 


him. His mother may no longer be there, 


or, if ſhe be, it is more than poſſible that 
pride and pique may be loſt in general 
calamity, and that at ſuch a time.“ 

„ You think then, (ſaid Roſalie, ea- 


gerly interrupting him), I am ſure you 
think that her ſon, that Montalbert, is 
loſt—or what other calamity would reach 


ber?“ c 
* v0 ou exhauſt your ſpirits in vain, my 


dear Madam, (replied Alozzi); to yield 


to vague fears can avail nothing. If any 
evil has befallen my friend, your deſtroy- 
ing yourſelf cannot recal him—if he lives, 


as he probably does, you owe it to him 


% 


to preſerve yourſelf and his ſon.” 
*© Oh! how coolly you talk! (exclaim- 
ed _— RE into an agony. of 


grief). 


1 
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to bear the misfortunes of: others with 
alan?” (+ nn bt 
Alozzi, finding that . only 
ſerved to irritate her uneaſineſs, deſiſted, 
and took the wiſer reſolution of returning 
to his houſe, to ſee if any thing uſeful to 
his late gueſts could yet be ſaved ; which, 
though improbable, was not impoſſible. 
He communicated his intentions to Zu- 
letta, who, with the true chambermaid's 
_ eagerneſs to find her few fineries, imme- 
diately aſked leave to accompany him. 
Her terrors were now diſſipated, or greatly 
weakened, for ſhe was not of a diſpoſition 
to be very ſolicitous about others, and 
thought herſelf not only in preſent ſecu- 


rity, but in the way of returning to Na- 


ples, which ſhe had long been very de- 
ſirous of doing. She tripped away, there- 
fore, with the Count and his fervant, 
leaving her miſtreſs at the houſe where 
they had ſlept, and whither Alozzi pro- 
poſed to return in a few hours. = 

When they were gone Roſalie went 
out with her baby in her arms, and ſeat- 
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ed herſelf on an open piece of ground, 


about a hundred yards from the houſe, 


which commanded from between the ſtems 
of a few ſtraggling olive trees an extenſive 
view-of the city of Meſſina and the coun- 


try round it. It preſented a ſtrange con- 


traſt of beauty and deſtruction. Thoſe 
parts of the country .that had not been 


_convulſed or inverted were adorned with 


the bloſſoms of the almond, waving over 


. fields of various coloured lupines and len- 


tiſcus ; hedges of myrtles divided the en- 
<loſures, and ameng them the pomegra- | 
nate was coming into flower; the ſtock 
doves in innumerable flocks were return- 
ing to feed among them, or fluttering 
-amidft the purple and white bloſſoms of 


the caper trees: but within half à mile 
of this profuſion of what is moſt ſoothing 
to the imagination, black and hideous 
gulphs, from whence peſtilential vapours 


feemed to iſſue, defaced the lovely land- 
ſcape. The beautiful town of Meſſina 


ſeemed more than half deſtroyed, and now 


Roſalie ſaw not far from her many groups 


of 


pe 


{ 191 'Y | 
of ſufferers, whit: frantic from the 1005 of. 


their friends, their children, or their ſub- 
tance, were wandering about the fields 


without any hope but of paſſing the next 


night as they had done part of the preced- | 


ing one, under the canopy of Heaven, 


gazing with tearleſs eyes on the melan- 


choly fpot where all their hopes were bu- 
_ ried. From the fight of miſery, which 


the could not EF her fick heart re- 


coiled; ſhe walked flowly back to the 


houſe, and attempted but in vain to form 
ſome reſolution as to her future plang, 


but ſuch was her ſituation, and ſo entirely 
did the feel berſelf dependent on the 
Count, that this was hardly poſhble.... 52 
Again, in a convulſive ſigh, ſhe repeated 
the name of Montatbert—again implored 
the mercy of Heaven for him and her 
child, on whole little face, as it was 
preſſed to her boſom, her tears fell in 
ſhowers! © wo 


She turned her fearful ey es on the peo- 


ple among whom ſhe was left. Many 


| were now in the houſe whom ſhe had 


not 
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hot ſeen before, and ſome among them 
gave her but too forcibly the idea of thoſe 
banditti, of whom Zulietta had expreſſed 


ſo many fears the evening before as they 
paſſed through the woods. Some of them 
were men of large ſtature, in a kind of 


uniform, and ſhe fancied that they paſſed 


through the room where ſhe was on pur- 
poſe to obſerve her. A new ſpecies of 


terror affailed her in conſequence of this 


remark, yet ſhe endeavoured to reaſon 
herſelf out of it, and to ſuppoſe that where 
Count Alozzi had left her the muſt be in 
ſecurity. 25 

The people, who appeared. o 3 
to the houſe, brought her ſome ſlender 
meal, which ſhe eat mechanically, and 


would then have queſtioned them as to 


the probability of the Count's return, and 
the diſtance to his late reſidence; but they 
appeared averſe to any converſation, and 
ſhe thought looked as if they wiſhed her 
away, but of their real motives ſhe * 
not the remoteft idea, + 
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Hours 8 away, and neicher Alozzi 
nor Zulietta appeared. Many new faces 
entered the houſe, and ſhe underſtood, 
from ſuch converſation as ſhe heard and 
put together, that they were come to obtain 
an aſylum for the night. One of them was 
a lovely Sicilian girl, of fixteen or ſeven- 
teen, who wept grievouſly, as Roſalie 
comprehended, for the loſs of her ſiſter 
and her ſiſter's children. The beauty of the 
little Montalbert, as he lay ſleeping in his 
mother's arms, ſeemed to intereſt and af- 
fect this young perſon ; ſhe ſpoke to Ro- 
falie, and was approaching to careſs the 
child, when an old woman who was with 
her ſaid ſomething in a ſharp and ſevere 
accent, and drew her haſtily out of the 
room. 3 

This circumſtance, and indeed every 
remark ſhe now made, increaſed the im- 
patience and uneaſineſs with vhich ſhe 


waited for the return of Alozzi- Night 


was at hand; the parties in the houſe were 
contriving how to ' paſs it moſt at their, 
eaſe, but nobody ſeemed to attend. 1 

Vor. 1280 R her; 
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as 6 on the contrary, ſhe believed. that 
_ a diſpoſition to ſhun her was evident in 
the women, while the looks of the men 
; gave her infinitely more alarm, and ſhe 
ſometimes reſolved, rather than paſs the 
night among them, to ſet out alone, and 

e the protection of Alozzi. 
On this then ſhe had almoſt deter ved, 
and, trembling and faint, left the houſe 
with an intention of diſcovering how far 
ſuch an attempt might be ſafer than to 
remain where ſhe was. She had proceed- 
ed only about a hundred yards, when a 
new convulfion of the earth threw her 
down, and her ſenſes entirely forſook her; 
nor did ſhe recover her recolleQion till 
ſhe found herſelf on board a ſmall veſſel 
at ſea, her child lying by her, and a wo- 
man, whom ſhe had never feen before, 
watching her. As ſoon as ſhe appeared | 
to be ſenſible Alozzi came to her, en- 
_ © deavouring to ſooth and conſole her. 
He told her, that another ſhock of an 
| earthquake had compelled all who could 
love ys to depart; that he had before 
engaged | 


* 
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engaged a bark; that ws were now 7 - 


on their way to Naples with a fair wind, 


and that they ſhould be tare in A fe 
. 
The ſhock the had received, the terie- 
and confuſion with which ſhe was yet im- 
prefled, were ſuch as left Roſalie little 
ſenſation but that ever predominant one 
E love and anxiety for her infant boy, 
whom ſhe clapſed with more fondneſs than 
ever to her breaſt, and, amidft the terrors 
that on every fide ſurrounded her, found 
in his preſervation ſomething for which to 
be grateful to Heaven, | 
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WI HEN the veſſel, freighted with 
theſe wretched viQims of calamity, reach- 
_edthe port of N aples, Roſalie was carried 
on ſhore with the reſt almoſt inſenſible. 


f | The woman, whom Alozzi had placed 


about her during the voyage, was ex- 
tremely careful of her and her child; he 
appeared to have ſuffered much leſs than 
might have been expected. The anxiety 
of Roſalie for his ſafety recalled her to 
life and recollection, but with theſe came 
the cruel remembrance of all ſhe had ſuf- 
fered, and the dread of all ſhe might yet 
have to encounter: youth, and a good 
Þ conſtitution hitherto unbroken by miſ- 
fortune, were on her ſide. With her the 
-ſoothing voice of hope had not yet been 
ſilenced by frequent diſappointment; a 
V few 
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bew hours of repoſe, therefore; with the 
conſciouſnefs of preſent fafety, gave her 
ſtrength of mind to look ſteadily on the 
_ profpe& before her, obſcured as it was * 


uncertainty and fear. 
A ſtranger in Naples, and without 10 


means of inquiring of any one but Alozzi, 


who faw her only for a few moments 

every. day, ſhe continued to torment her- 
ſelf wich vague and fruitleſs conjeQures 
as to the fate of Montalbert, of whom ſhe 
inceſſantly ſpoke to the Count, entreating 


him to make every inquiry, and, above all, 
to viſit Signora Belcaſtro, his mother, as 


he probability of Montalbert's ſafety could 
de gueſſed at only by calculating the time 


of his departure. To thefe earneſt and 
continual applications Alozzi at firſt an- 
fwered by promiſing to do as ſhe deſired; 


after three or four days he ſaid, he was 
informed by the ſervants that their lady 
was gone to Rome; that Mr. Montalbert 


left Naples about ten days before her, 


h but whither he was gone ay were ig 


norant. EEE | ED 
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This account Roſalie thought Alozzi 
delivered with a degree of ſang- froid very 
unlike his uſual manner, eſpecially when 
ſo dear a friend as Montalbert was con- 
cerned. It ſerved, therefore, only to ir- 
ritate her impatience and awaken new 
fears. She was now entirely dependent 
on Count Alozzi, and though ſhe was 
unconſcious of that jealouſy which had 
rendered Montalþert uneaſy before their 
laſt parting, ſhe was ſenſible that it was 
extremely impraper for a woman of her 
age to remain under the protection of 
ſuch a man as Alozzi, wha was not re- 
lated to her, and who had, ſhe knew, the 


reputation of a libertine. Variety of ap- 


pPrehenſions aſſailed her, from which ſhe 
knew not how to eſcape. Though ſhe 
was ignorant of Montalbert's particular 
ſuſpicions, ſhe had often remarked with 
concern that general tendency to jealouſy, 
Which was almoſt the only blemiſh ſhe had 
diſcovered in his character; and it was but 
too probable, that when they met again, 
[ * idea of Movtalbert s death her 
heart 


„ aGW) 


heart repelled as ſoon as it approached), 
their meeting, and perhaps their future, 
lives, might be embittered by the un- 
eaſineſs her preſent ſituation would create 
his mind. Nor was that all. In what, 
a light might ſne not be repreſented to his 


mother, already too een ee 
her. 5 
However Papers by theſe en 
tions, Roſalie was under the cruel ne 
eeſſity of keeping them within her own, 
breaſt; for how could ſhe ſpeak of them 
to Alozzi? - The woman, who bad ſup- 
plied the place of Zulietta, was not only 


of an inferior deſcription, but was reſo- 


lutely ſilent when queſtioned on any ſub- 
je& whatever; and all Roſalie could learn, 
of her maid was, that, during the hurry 

fuſton®of their embarkation, Zu- 
lietta was among thoſe who had been leiy 


on ſhore, where the waves ſoon after roſe 
fo ſuddenly that they ſwept off agnulti- 
tude of people in their reflux, and it was 


more than a this W girÞ 
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Was drowned. Of the woman, now 1 Ea 
attendant, who was called Maddalena, ſhe | 
was told, that ſhe had loft her huſband 
at Meſſina, and that he had been Maitre 
d' Hotel to the Count at his houſe in that 
city; Maddalena had fled to the villa, and 
had arrived juſt as thoſe were embarking 

Vvhom the Count admitted into the veſſel. 
This ſtory, however probable, and how- 
ever confirmed by the account Alozzt 

himſelf had given, was told by Madda- 
lena with an air ſo calm and even cold, 
that Roſalie could not help doubting of 
its truth, and thought it impoſſible, that, 
had ſhe ſuſtained ſuch a loſs, ſhe could 

| have ſpoken of them with ſo little emo- 

6 tion. 2 

However that might be, ſhe vas per- 
fealy Eonvinced- that Alozzi had given 
| this woman orders, which the ſeemed de- 

. termined to obey. Day after day paſſed ; 

8 on lowe of them the Count did not ap- 
pear, on others he ſat with her an hour 
or two, endeavouring o keep up ſome- 
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thing that might reſemble common con- 
verſation; but the moment Roſalie ſpoke 
of Montalbert, of her increaſing anguiſh 
of heart, of the aukwardneſs of her ſitua- 
tion, and of the burden ſhe muſt neceſ- 
ſarihy feel herſelf to him, Alozzi ſeemed 
impatient to put ar end to his viſit, ſti} 
perſiſting to ſay, however, when he could 
not entirely evade her queſtions, that he 
believed in the ſafety of Montalbert. 
But there was ſomething in his manner 
of ſaying this, that gave Roſalie greater 
pain than if he had ſpoken more doubt- 
fully, There ſeemed to be ſome myſtery 
for which ſhe could not account, and a 
careleſſneſs as to the fate of his former 
friend, which was quite unnatural. Alozzi, 

it is true, treated her with great reſpett; 
be appeared hurt at the remoteſt hint of 
any trouble ſhe might give him, and ſaid 
fine things as to the delight it afforded 
him to be of any uſe to her. Theſ ſort . 
of ſpeeches he had not unfrequently made 
while Montalbert was preſent and they 


lived together at the Sicilian villa; but 
. now | 
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now they were made in another manner, 

and Roſalie ſhrunk from them with ſome- 

og like terror and diſguſt. - 
Anxiety, ſuch as at this time aſſailed 


„ her, could not long be patiently endured. 
: The natural ſtrength of her underſtanding 


told her, that to remain under the pro- 
teQtion of the Count, and concealed in an 
obſcure lodging at Naples, muſt in the 
event be infinitely more prejudicial to her 
facurs Happineſs with Montalbert, if he 

lived, than even the diſcovery in re- 


gard to his mother, which had formerly 
been the ſource of ſo much uneaſineſs. 


If Montalbert was loſt, how could ſhe 


think of ſuffering his ſon to remain in 
- obſcurity, without claiming for him the 


protection of his father's family, and the 
fortune, ſmall as it might be, that be- 
longed to him? This idea gathered ſtrength 


from hour to hour as ſhe indulged it.— 
She- looked at her ſon, who viſibly im- 


proved in health and beauty, and reproach-— 
ed herſelf for the injury ſhe was doing 
£ bimby the concealment of a ſecret, which, 

—_ | perhaps, c 


Qt} | 
perhaps, there might be no danger in re- 


vealing; or, if there was, which eval 


meet only herſelf. | | 
She conſidered, that if * had 


been a moment in danger, and was reſtored 
in ſafety to his mother, ſhe would hardly 


at ſuch a time refuſe him her pardon. 
If, on the contrary, his fate was. uncertain, 


if he had failed for Meſſina before the 


tremendous cataſtrophe which had haps 


pened there, and was not yet returned, 


the fears his mother muſt entertain for bis | 
life would ſurely prevent her driving from 


her the fatherleſs child, for whom ſhe 
ſhould implore her pity and protection; 

for herſelf ſhe had nothing to aſk, but to 
be received as the mother of that child. 
Almoſt convinced, by this reaſoning, that 
ſhe ought immediately to throw herſelf at 
the feet of Signora Belcaſtro, ſhe formed 
plans for proceeding, and even thought 


that, if they ſucceeded, Montalbert would 


be made completely happy by this recon- 


en Fully poſſeſſed by this delign. 
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the knew there was no way of executing 
it without the participation and even the 


aſſiſtance of Alozzi, to whom ſhe took 


the firſt opportunity to explain her plans 
and her maſons for adopting them, de- 
firing Alozzi to make immediate inquiries 
as to the probability of Signora Belcaſtro's 
return to Naples; or; if that was not 
Ukely to happen ſoon, ſhe deſired to be 
put in a way. of n ber properly at 
Rome. 
The Count heel "Ty with nage 
eee ate and with anger and concern, 
which he in vain attempted to ſtifle; he 
obſerved, from her manner, that ſhe had 
long thought of what ſhe now ſpoke upon. 
He liſtened, however, with as. much pa- 
tience as he could command, and then ſet 
| bimſelf to prove to her the wildneſs and 
| impoſſibility of what ſhe propoſed; the 
injury it might be to Montalbert, the riſk 
it would be to herſelf. He repreſented 
Signora Belcaſtro as the- moſt violent and 
vindictive of Italian women, and bade 
9: „ Roſalie 


ot % 


(28 


Roſalie conſider how ſhe could meet the. 
eye, or endure the reproaches, of ſuch 
A perſon? How bear to be treated with 
_ contempt and inſult, if, as was very pro- 
bable, Signora Belcaſtro proteſted againſt 
che legitimacy of the little Montalbert? 
Or how, on the contrary, ſupport his 
being torn from her, which, Alozzi pro- 
teſted, ſhe might expect, ſhould the ca- 
pricious paſſions of his grandmother take 


f 


another turn? 


Roſalie liſtened and ſhuddered, but air 


perſiſted i in declaring, that if in two days. 
no news arrived of Montalbert, ſhe would 
adopt this expedient of claiming for his 
child the protection of his own family, 


and, conſcious that in doing ſo had done 
her duty, would leave the event to 


Heaven. 


Theſe two days Alozzi hardly ever left 
her, nor did he omit any argument to 


diſſuade her from, what he termed, a 


ſcheme of the vildeſt deſperation. Some 


expreſſions, however, that he let fall in 


the N of this debate, ſerved only 7 
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to confirm her reſolution. Sbe told him 
very calmly, that many of the reaſons 
de had given againſt her acting as ſhe 
propoſed ſeemed to her to be the very 
reaſons why ſhe fhould purſue her plan; 
that ſhe ſhould have been very much 
obliged to him would he have lent her 
his aſſiſtance; but added, with a degree 
of reſolution ſhe had never exerted be- 
fore, that ſince he declined it, ſhe knew 
there were Engliſhmen at Naples, and 
fhe was ſure, that when her fituation was 
known, there was not one of them but 
what would ca; ne forward to 2 and 
* —_ 
A flood of tears followed this temporary 
exertion of artificial courage, for her for- 
lorn and friendleſs condition preſſed more 
forcibly than it had ever yet done on her 
mind; ſhe caught her child to her boſom, 
and Tobbed with a violence of grief which 
ſhe was no longer able to command, — 
Alozzi, almoſt thrown off his guard by. 
the mingled emotions he felt, and alarm- 
ed by the mention of her appealing to- 
. | her 


(«7 ) 


her own countrymen, now endeavoured 


to ſooth and appeaſe; her. He belought 
her to give him a little more time to make 
inquirięes after his friend, from people 


who were every day coming in from 


Sicily; repreſented how poſſible it was 
that he- might yet be ſeeking her there, 


and gave ſo many plauſible reaſons why 


ſhe ought to wait a little longer before 
the took a meaſure which ſhe might repent 
when it would be too late, that, at length, 


he extorted a promiſe from her to do- 


nothing without his knowledge, and to 
wait at leaſt another week. _ . 

This week, the third of her arrival at 
Naples, was rapidly paſſing away. No. 


news of Montalbert arrived, and now 
Alozzi affedted extreme concern when 


ever he was ſpoken of, and the torment- 
ing ſuſpenſe. of his unfortunate wife be- 


came almoſt inſupportable. Her former 


plan was again thought of: if it was fol- 
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his own family ſuppoſed to be the fate 
of Montalbert, of which it was improbable 
they ſhould be as ignorant as ſhe was. 
Even at the moment when ſhe was ſuffer- 
ing all the miſery of conjecture, it was 
poſſible he might be at Naples, as uncer- 
tain in regard to her fate as ſhe was of 
his; and what other means but thoſe ſhe 
now thought of, had ſhe to diſcover whe- 
ther he yet lived? 
Among the variety of thoughts that of- 
fered themſelves as the conſidered this 
ſubject, there was one which ſhe won 
dered had never occurred to her before. 
This was, that Charles Vyvian was cer- 
tainly in Italy, and might very probably 
be at Naples: what a conſolation it would 
be to ſee him, even though ſhe dared not 
reveal how nearly they were related !— 
She, therefore, buſied herſelf in contriv- 
ing means to diſcover the names of the 
Engliſh who were now at Naples; but, 
upon examining this nearer, ſhe found it 


ated te that Was wy difficult for her 
to 
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to obtain. Of the people of the ban | 


where ſhe lodged ſhe knew nothing ; they 


had never once appeared in her ſight, and 


her cook was, as Alozzi told her, a Sici- 
lian, who had come over in the ſame veſſel 
with them, whom he had taken out of 
pity into his ſervice; but when Roſalie 
attempted to ſpeak to him, by way of 
giving him commiſſions, ſhe found him 
to be a fellow who had orders to evade 


executing them, and perfectly knew his 


part ; ſhe even fancied ſhe had ſeen him 


before, though ſhe could not. recolle& 


where or when. As to the woman, ſhe 
declined doing any thing, and her rea- 
ſons too were plauſible; ſhe was a ſtranger 


at Naples; ſhe did not even know her® 


way in the ſtreets. How vas it poſſible 
for her to do what Signora Roſalia de- 


fired? And how could ſhe go to inquire. 


after Engliſn Signors?—and where 
Ah, Signora! (ſaid the artful Italian, 
venturing now on a liberty ſhe had never 
taken before) 
Thould find thoſe rich and great Signori 
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Inglefe, do you think there is among 

. them a finer or a nobler enen than 

Count Alozzi ?“ 

Rcoſalie to this dene gave a cold 
and haughty anſwer. It ſunk, however, 
deeply into her mind; but fhould ſhe 
reſent it as it deſerved; the might, per- 
haps, deprive her child of the cares of 
this woman, and it was poſſible another 

would be lefs attentive and leſs experi- 

' enced; nor bad ſhe, indeed, the means 
of diſcharging her, or could ſhe conſider 

Wen her ſervant. 

The obfervations which every hour 

forced themſelves upon her mind, were 
at length ſo accumulated and fo painful, 

that ſome immediate relief became ne- 
ceſſary; but where was it to be found? 

Stranger and depreſſed as ſhe was at her 

firſt arrival, ſhe had neither ſtrength nor 
inclination to go out; nor had ſhe then 
a change of clothes to appear in. Alozzi 

had ſupplied her with every article of 
dreſs in profuſion; but of theſe ſhe had 
ſorborne to * more than was abſo- 

- {3} - 1 5 Sf lutely 
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lutely neceſſary, not knowing whether 
Montalbert could ever repay his friend 
theſe pecuniary obligations. | 


| Now, indeed, the weight of them be 


eame intolerable, for Roſalie, having once 
had her fears awakened that the intentions 


of Alozzi were diſhonourable, ſeized with 
trembling avidity on every circumſtance . 


that confirmed theſe fears; and, as ge- 
nerally happens in theſe caſes, they went 
even beyond the truth, and ſhe figured to 
herſelf the many imaginary evils: that 
Signora Belcaſtro had never been abſent 
from Naples; that her ſon was even now 
there, deceived by the artifices of his 
treacherous friend, and perhaps lament. 


ing as dead the wife and infant who actu- 


ally exiſted in the ſame city—then a train 
of frightful poſſibilities followed. Con- 


vinced of her death by the report of 


Alozzi, he might determine to oblige his 
mother and give his hand to the Roman 
lady, whom ſhe was fo defirous of his 


marrying. He might then, perhaps, leave 


1 | Naples 
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N aples for the neighbourhood of Rome, 
ſhe ſhould loſe ſight of him for ever, and, 
with her helpleſs, deſerted boy, become a 
forſaken wanderer upon earth. _ 
With theſe terrors ſleep forfook the 
pillow of Roſalie, and peace no longer 
viſited her for a moment during the day. 
The fight of her child, but yeſterday a 
balm to her anxious heart, no longer af- 
forded her unmixed delight; his innocent 
eyes and unconſcious ſmiles ſeemed to 
' reproach her for timidity, which, while it 
was unworthy of herſelf, might irrepara- 
171 injure both his father and him. 
Buy theſe reflections her wavering re- 
folution was at laſt ſo confirmed, that ſhe 
determined to write to the mother of 
Montalbert; and as ſhe could imagine 
no other ſafe or even poſſible way of 
conveying it, ſhe determined, when her 
letter was written, to direct it in the moſt 
corrett manner ſhe could, and walking 
into the ſtreet give it to the firſt lazzerone 


* found ; ſuch a perſon cauld have no 
| intereſt 


t 


* 


intereſt in deceiving her; and as ſhe in- 


tended to give him a ſmall reward when 
ſhe delivered the letter, and promiſe one 
more conſiderable when he had executed 
her commiſſion, ſhe thought ſhe ſhould: 


at all events obtain information ſo very 
material to her, as whether Signora Bel- 
caſtro was now at her houſe at Naples. 

This plan ſhe executed without diffi- 
culty, becauſe, . among all the attempts 
to write that Alozzi had guarded againſt, 
that of her giving herſelf the letter to the 
firſt ſhe met of the numerous lazzeroni 


in the ſtreets of Naples, was what had - 


never occurred to him as poſſible. 

The. letter was long and explanatory, 
and, if not written in the very pureſt 
Italian, was infinitely better than many 
Italian natives could themſelves have 
penned. It contained expreſſions of the 
tendereſt nature towards Montalbert; of 
humility and deference for his mother, on 
whole pity and protection ſhe threw her- 
ſelf, and with whom ſhe pleaded for her 
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"infant boy with a pathos which few hearts 
1 — have reſiſted. 


Having then ſealed and directed it, ſhe 
took her child in her arms, and, her at- 
tendant being engaged in another part of 


the houſe, walked down into the ſtreet; 


ſhe trembled as ſhe looked around her, 


and ſhrunk from the eyes of the few paſ- 
ſengers that ſhe ſaw. Such a perſon, 


however, as ſhe had occaſion for was 
ſoon found. A ſtout boy of ſixteen, half 
cloathed, eagerly preſented himſelf; Ro- 


falie, in a hurried and faltering voice, 


gave him his commiſſion and two carli- 
noes*, promiſing him double that ſum if 


he returned within an hour to the houſe 
the had left, which ſhe pointed out to 
him, and gave her the information ſhe 


required. The lad promiſed to do all 


ſhe directed, and ſprang out of fight 


in an inſtant. Roſalie, hardly able to 


| _—_—_— herſelf, en to her apart- 
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ments, from which ſhe had not even been 
miſſed. The die was now caſt. The fu- 
ture happineſs or miſery of herſelf and 
child depended on the anſwer to this 
letter : breathleſs with fear, ſhe awaited 
the return of her meſſenger, who came 
back almoſt immediately ; ſhe flew to the 
door, the lad told her, that Signora Bel- 
caſtro was at Naples, and that he had given 
the packet to one of her ſervants, who 
would deliver it to his lady. It was now 
then certain, that Alozzi had deceived 
her... Alas! it was certain too, that, 
in this attempt to emancipate herſelf from 
his power, ſhe had been compelled to 
eommit her whole happineſs to a woman, 
whoſe proud and vindiQtive character ſhe 
now thought upon with more terror than 
ever. It was, however, too late to recede, 
nor did ſhe wiſh to do ſo, but armed 
herſelf with the fortitude conſcious inte- 
. grity ought to give, and determined to 
endure whatever ſhould happen, while no 
wilful imprudence or impropriety could 
be imputed to her. TM | 
Her 


6216) 

74 Her own. words will now be uſed. to 
N deſcribe how far ſhe was enabled to act 
as ſhe propoſed; when doubting of the 
| exiſtence of him to whom her letters were 
addreſſed, ſhe yet | found relief in relating 
her ſufferings, and in keeping a regiſter 
of the melancholy moments as they paſſed. A 
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A Letter from Ros ALIE to MONTALBERT. 


- 


_ * 


V HEN conſciouſneſs of exiſtence 
returns only to bring with it the con- 
Tciouſneſs of miſery—can I feel any ſa- 
tisfaQtion in recollection ?—Yet I might 
have been more wretched—I might have 
been driven quite to diſtraction; for my 
little angel Harry might have been torn 
from me- but he is ſtill with me, ſtill the 
innocent, unconſcious companion of his 
| mother's ſufferings! ? 7 5 
ES... Where art thou, Montalbert ?—Alas? ? 
* if, chou hadſt really been loſt at Meſſina, 
"that treacherous Alozzi infinuated, 


* 


oe „ voufd it be worth the pains that are now 
{Hs abend perſecute thy unhappy wife; to 0 


1 * — 


of the 8 vr thy: fon's Birth 8 
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Ab! no, Montalbert 1 e mother 


would then have left me to my ignomi- 


nious fate, or, if common humanity had 
touched the heart of Signora Belcaſtro 
with pity for an unprotetted ſtranger, "the 


would have ſent me and my child to 
England, where we could never have of. 


fended her more. But, Montalbert, the 


_ huſband and the father lives, and his in- 


Ys? > 


human parent knows, that in whatever 


Eountry we are, his unwearied love will 


diſcover us, unleſs we are hidden in ſome | 
-hideous priſon like this. Barbarous Bel- 
caſtro, it is thus that your cruelty defeats 


itſelf for amidſt theſe dreary ſcenes 


this reflettion ſupports and conſoles me.— 
17 dwell upon 1t inceſſantly—I convince 


myſelf that Montalbert lives—I preſs his 


little Harry to my heavy heart, and feel 
it leſs agonized as I determine to attempt 
40. live for them both. © +. 


bn In the confidence chat vou, Monta- 


bert, live for me, 1 tried, when I (firſt 

_ recovered myſelf from terrors that almoſt 

deprived me of my, reaſon, to to give you 
's ſome 
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ſome account 505 the letter 1 wrote at 
Nafloi ta your mother, which was un- 
doubtedly the cauſe of all that has ſince 
befallen me. It is now before me, inco- 
herent and half-blotted with my tears; 
but it deſcribes what J felt, and I will 
not alter it. It ends at the point of time 
when I was perſuaded 1 ſhould have an 
anſwer, and when my ſanguine hopes flat- 
tered ine that it would be favourable. 
I looked at our boy, and thought 
chat, if once your mother ſaw him, his 
beauty, and his ſtrong reſemblance to you, 
would ſecure her kindneſs... ..v 1 knew 
that I ſhould tremble and falter ; but yet 
I believed I could acquire courage enough 
to put him into her arms, with a. few 
words which I meditated to peak. I per- 
ſuaded myſelf, that infant lovelineſs and 
the voice of nature would do the reſt. 
But the hours paſſed away, and no ſum- 
mons came for us, as I had fondly EX= 
pected. 1 concluded that I ſhould hear 
the next morning, and I endeavoured to 
wen 580 myſelf for the . 
„ om 
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* It paſſed, however, in reſtleſfneſs and 
anxiety ; ; but day came, and with it my 
ſpirits regained ſome degree of tranquil- 
lity. I dreſſed my baby with more care 
than 1 had done the preceding day, and 
again ſat down to hopes, fears, and con- 
- jeftures — the hours wore. away as ON 
ordinary days, and I received neither 
letter nor meſſage. The Count Alozzi“ 
paid me his daily viſit, but it was ſhorter. 
than uſual, and he either did not obſerve, 
or at leaſt did not ſpeak to me of that 
anxiety, which, I thought, my looks and 
manner muſt. have betrayed. 


Night came, and I now concluded 


that either Signora Belcaſtro would not 


condeſcend to notice me at all, or that 
her deliberating ſo long was a favourable 


circumſtance ; for, had ſhe haſtily and ar- 
rogantly determined to cruſh my hopes 


In her account of «he reaſons why ſhe determined 
to write to his mather, | Roſalie omitted thoſe that 
related to Alozai; ſhe thought enough fil remained 


to juſtify her taking fuck - ſtep. 
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for ever, it was mot 1 that, a2 
temper fo irritable and violent as hers, 
fhe would have done it at once, and with 
— ; 

as much rage as her contempt would ſuffer 
her to ſhew. "46: i EE 
« Tn this perſuaſion then, wich was 
calculated to calm my ſpirits. as much as 
under ſuch cireumftances they would ad- 
mit of being calmed, I again laid myſelf 
down by the fide of my ſleeping boy, and, 
notwithſtanding the anxiety of my thou ghts, 
fatigue overcame me, and I was loſt in a 
dream that ern you, Montalbert, to 
5 my view. . . . I imagined, that, reconciled 
to your mother, and in poſſeſſion of all 
'our wiſhes, I was recounting to you the 
fad ſcenes which F had witneffed at Meſ. 
fina, when, ſuddenly awakened by a noife 
in my room, I ſaw a man, holding a ſmall 
lantern, approach my bed, followed by 
one or two others. I ſhrieked with terror, 
and inquired, as well as I could, what 
they would have—and who they were? 
A YOu of them came near me, and, im a 


ba i - © YG | deep 3 


__ deep. and ſolemn voice, told me that 1 
. muſt riſe, dreſs myſelf, and follow them, 


I Qaſked, why and whither I was to go? 
I implored # 


= 


treated they would tell who had ſent 


them, and on what pretence 1 was thus 
to be dragged from my bed ?—To thefe 


queſtions, the men told me, they neither 


could nor would anſwer; and one of them, 
more ſavage than the reſt, approached to 
take my child, telling.me, that he ſuppoſed, 
if he took little maſter, I ſhould be pleaſed 


tio follow. This eruel menace drove me 


to madneſs. I ſnatched my child to my 


boſom, proteſting that I would die before 
he ſhould. be forced from me; but that, 


if 1 muſt follow them, and they would 
only ſend: my woman to me, and retire 
{while I put on my. clothes, that I would 

endeavour to obey. - 


As to a woman, they told me, none 


could be allowed me; that I muſt quit 
that houſe immediately; and that, if I 


would haſten, they would wait at the door 


* 


jeir mercy—1 earneſtly en- 


til 75 


till 1 was ready with the child. This laſt 
word gave me ſome degree of courage, 
for the dread of loſing my hoy had been 
more terrible than all they „ 1 pro- 
miſed every thing required of me, and 
alked if J might not take ſome clothes? 
for I now concluded I was going to pri- 
fon. They anſwered, that I might take 
what I would; but that I muft be ex- 
peditious, and that ſilence would avail me 
more than ren: onſtrance or complaint. | 
The men then left the room, and I 
tried to acquire ſteadineſs enough to dreſs 
myſelf. My infant needed little but a 
mantle in which I wrapped him, and our 
clothes were in two ſmall trunks that 
ſtood near my bed. I had, therefore, 
nothing to pack, and was ſoon; ready; 
but, expeditious as 1 had been, my con- 
ductors were become impatient, and I 
had hardly hurried on my things, and 
wrapped a large cloke round us both, 
before they entered, and, by the light of 
the ſame lantern, condugted me down the 
ſtairs, on which ſtood two. or three other 
4 men; 
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= men; an * avnder were in the phe. 
= ge, and two others, who ſtood at the ; 
door like 5 opened it, where I = 
ſaw a coach, into which they lifted me; ; 
the man who ſeemed to have the moſt 
authority ſeated himfelf . to me, 
= _ and it drove away. _ 

The night was extremely dark, yet I 
could not, even had it been otherwiſe, 
have formed the leaſt idea whither they 

Vere carrying me. What a ſituation 
was mine!—Alone at ſuch a time of night, 
Voith men whom I could conſider no other- 
wiſe than as the banditti and aſſaſſins of 
whom I had often read in Italian ſtories, 
The ſtrangeneſs and alarm of ſuch a ſtate 
alone enabled me to endure” it, for 1 
ſeemed petrified, and had no power to 
x complain or to ſhed atear. The man who 
was with me ſpoke not, and «when I at- 
tempted to make any inquiries, which I 
once or twice collected enough courage to 
do, be gravely, dut not uncivilly, told me, 
he could not anſwer them, and that it 


vas merely fatiguing my ſpirits to afk any 
ond | OW. queſtions. 
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queſtions whatever. - I know not how 


far we had travelled, when the coach ſtop- _ 5 


ped at a houſe where I was taken out 
by the attendants, who ſeemed as numerous 
as before, led into a dreary room, which 
I thought belonged to an inn, and left 
to myſelf for a few moments. Some re- 
freſnment was then brought, and the man 
who had attended me in the coach came 
in at the ſame time, and ſeated himſelf 
at the table: he bade me eat, and I obey- 
ed him on account of my infant; he eat 
' heartily himſelf, yet ſpoke very little, and 
wore his hat pulled over his face, which, 
by the glimmering light of a lamp that 
hung in the room, appeared, I thought, to- 
be the face of an aſſaſſin, and not young, | 
in his profeſſion; for the man was be- 
tween fifty and ſixty, tall, bony, and Hard- 
featured, with hollow eyes and large 
eyebrows, under which he ſeemed fome- 
times to examine my countenance with 
2 look that made my heart ſink within 


Agar? 
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hay Wen the moſt diſmal * I had ever 
made was over, he told me ve muſt re- 
new our journey. I obeyed in ſilence, 
and we travelled the reſt of the night, 
ſtopping twice to change horſes. 
« When morning broke, I found we 


 weremin a mountainous country : between 
te high points of land, among which our 
road lay, I caught glimpſes of the ſea, 
and a faint and vague hope preſented it- 


ſelf that I might be deſtined to ſome port 


remote from Naples to be ſent to Eng- 
land. For none of the various conjec- 


tures, which, during this melancholy jour- 


ney, paſſed through my mind, were ſo 
: probable, as that the mother of Montal- 


bert, enraged at what ſhe had heard, and 


determined, at all events, to divide me 
from her ſon, had taken this method to 


conceal me from him while he was, per- 
haps, perſuaded that I had periſhed in 


Sicily. With this hope, therefore, I look- 


ed out anxiouſly for the element, which, 


1 hoped, might — me to my country, 
£3.46 1 where 


I 1 
& =- 4 
. 
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OR 4. was ſure the PR EM love of 
Montalbert would ſoon follow me.. 
Ah! vain and flattering illufion !—I in- 
dulged it only to embitter the miſerable 
moments which have fince paſſed ; and, 
as they paſſed, have told me that, though 
| Montalbert lives, I ſhall ſee him no 
more. 

CF muſt lay down my pen, ang Vr 
to conquer the tears which half efface the 
words I have written, and which will make 
my letter illegible. _ | 
« I have taken a few turns in the gal- 
lery—my little Harry in my arms. 
Oh! would he could anſwer when I talk 
to him of his dear father—he ſmiles in- 
nocently as if he already underſtood me! 


If he ſhould be ill in this deſolate place— 


what - would become of me !— The idea 
freezes my heart; but, alas! why ſhould 
1 torment myſelf. with poſſible miſeries, 
when I have ſo many real ones, Heaven 
ſure will ſpare me. from a trial to; which 
J feel my ſtrength altogether unequal. 
[ know that I ought to check theſe gloomy 
So. thoughts, 


> 


(4) 


| Houghts, and to preſerve my own health; 
if I would avoid the 
ent to me. 1 


diſtreſſes they repre- 


HBut this is, indeed, difficult, Mon- 


* -talbert !—The poor folitary Rofalie has 


no human being to liſten to her complaints, 
or to ſtrengthen her reſolution. Day 


of after day ſhe wanders round the deſerted 


— 


- apartments of this melancholy houſe; 


_ the fees the faces of two ſervants, mean, 
| ignorant, and without pity, who perform, 


in Glence, the common offices of life, but 
eem totally infenſible of the ſtate of mind 
of their wretched priſoner : even the 
[ves of my lovely child does not plead 
den theſe people for him, or for me! 

But I ſhall exhauſt myſelf in la- 
menting my preſent ſituation, and beeome | 


| eg to purſue my narrative. 


« 1 g back then to relate the l 
of my melancholy journey, which con- 
tinued all that day and the next, with only 
Hort intervals of reſt; one of theſe was 
ata lone inn, on the ſteep aſcent of a 
neee wine _ conduttors put up, 
„ 5 g . wien, 
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rather, I believe, to avoid the violence 
of a ſtorm that was likely to overtake- 
them on the top of it, than to afford 
me and. my child” the repoſe we ee 
needed. | 
A Imagine, Montalbert, your N 
wife fitting in one of the moſt - - diſmal 
"or e can conceive; the walls 
were of brick, and concealed only by the 
dirt that in moſt places covered them 3 
there were neither ſaſhes nor ſhutters to 
"the windows, through which the light- 
ning flaſhed, and the rain drove with 
fearful violence: but I had lately beheld 
convulſions of nature ſo much more dread- 
ful, that I ſaw this tempeſt without any 
additional terror. Had I been ſure that 
ſuch a deſtiny awaited me as I have ſinee 
experienced, I ſhould, perhaps, have been 
more than indifferent, and have implored 
ſome friendly ftroke which might have 
ended mine and my child's life... Geer 
for what are we reſerved? — 
1 looked at the group, which was 
aſſembled in the fame room, with alarm 
— | 


F 


„ 
abe greater than what I felt from we 
tempeſt. without, violent as it was. I have 
ſeen paintings, Montalbert, repreſenting 
ſuch people; but in England we have no 
ſuch faces, at leaſt I never ſaw ſuch! 
The men, however, ſeemed "fo well 
pleaſed with their quarters, that they were 
in no haſte to depart, and 1 was afraid we 
ſhould have paſſed the night in that hi- 
deous place: I could not imagine any 
* thing that might await me at the end . 
my journey, more dreary, forlorn, and 
. for the people of the houſe 
ſeemed to be ſuch as I remember reading 
a deſcription of in one of Smollet's novels. 
Willingly, therefore, 1 obeyed the ſignal. 

which my companion in the coach, at length, 
e for us to proceed forward. =} 
The remaining part of our journey 
(laſted until, at a late hour in the night, I 
was removed into one of the carriages of 
he country, and we again travelled in 
darkneſs, very flowly, through roads where 
a common coach or chaiſe could not 
. paſs, and which would have given me at 
another 


17 „ 


1 


another time great fears ; ; bus I was now 
ſo worn down with fatigue, and ſo be- 
wildered in diſtracting conjeftures of what 
was to come, that the preſent evil was 
leſs felt; nor ſhould I, I think, have 
ſhrunk from death, could I have been 
aſſured that my infant would nat ſurvive 
« At length, however, as nearly as I 
could conjetture, about three in the morn= 
ing of the third night, we arrived at the 
place, where the man who was in the car- 
riage told me, I was to remain. 
I was fo enfeebled and diſpirited, * 
0 cramped with a long and fatiguing 
journey, and ſo worn down with anguiſh 
of mind, that I. was unable to aſſiſt myſelf 
in getting out of the coach. The men, 
however, took me with as much eaſe as 
they did my little boy, and a coarſe-look- 
ing man, who came out of the houſe, 
carried a light before us up a long and 
ſteep flight of ſteps. They led to a large 
hall, paved and lined with marble: it was 
| » — 


1 bene and fo cold. that 1 fancied ay 
felf already in the catacombs; but, alas! 
'T could not weep—lI felt the blood for- 
"faking my heart, which ſeemed to beat no 
longer. IJ fat down, ho fever, as the people 

bade me, till the baggage w was brought! out 

of the coach. © 

_ > The few ideas, which 3 and terror 

| Hef me, pointed to impriſonment as what 
+ was certainly to be my lot, and I ex- 

pedted to be led to ſome dungeon beneath 
this immenſe apartment, and left to periſh. 
After ſome moments, my conductor ap- 
® proached me: he told me; that here his 
commiſſion ended; that he had orders to 
leave me in this houſe, where the nece "F 
- faries of life would be provided for me, 
and from whence he need ſcarce adviſe 
me not to attempt to eſcape, ſor eſcape 

was impoſſible, as I was far removed from 

A who had any knowledge oß me, and 

the whole 5 was Ae to His 

Employer. a . 

rigs cf, n your 3 Sir? (ard 
1; ; tell mes. at on: that—that J may 

know 


know by hat 1 or on * account, 
I am become a priſoner.. © 51 
ou may think yourſelf fortunates 
(returned the man), that you are in the 
hands of thoſe who do not uſe all the 
power they poſſeſs; your treatment will in 
ſome meaſure depend on yourſelf. The 
people here can .do nothing to aſſiſt your 
flight, even if you ſhould be weak enough 
to tempt them; but I adviſe you to con- 
tent yourſelf with the aſſurance that every 
effort will be ineffectual; and, that if you 
give much trouble to the perſons i in whoſe 
care you remain, your confinement will be @ 
made more ſtrift and ſevere.” "Ba 
© To this I had nothing to WO, nor 
did the man ſtay to hear any farther re- 
monſtrance, but haſtily left this gloomy 
apartment, and as dead a ſilence reigned 
as if I had been already buried alive. 
The immenſe hall, or rather cave of 8 
marble, was lighted only by a lamp that 
ſtood on a diſtant table, and it ſeemed 
to me to have been built for gigantic - 
beings, 


Fatigue and fear, 
preſſing my mind, brought before it ſtran ge 
phantoms more horrible than any reality 
could be; and ſuch an effect had this 
A .comfortleſs ſolitude on my exhauſted 
ſpirits, that I thought my ſituation on 
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beings, 0 great were its dimenſions and i 
ſo heavy its conſtruction.— And is it 
here (ſaid I to myſelf, as I ſurveyed the 


1 that I am left to die, unaided and | 
unknown ?—Or am I . conſigned to the 


mercy of the inhabitants of this place ?*— 
overcoming and . 


the night of the dreadful concuſſion of 
the earth, when I took ſhelter in the farm | 


of Alozzi, was infinitely leſs dreadful. 


So much heavier do preſent evils appear 
than thoſe that are W 


- 


i« I believe I had been more than half 


an hour alone, and began to think I might : 


lie down unmoleſted on the pavement and 


die, when the door at the farther end of 
the hall opened ſlowly, and a figure, which 
I could hardly diſtinguiſh through the 
gloom, moved flowly towards me. When 


it 
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it came near, 1 diſcerned . it was K 


woman in a kind of nun's dreſs; ſhe ſpoke 


a low and flow voice. There was 


ſomething in her language which I did 


not underſtand; but ſhe ſeemed to in- 
vite me to remove from the place were 
I was. I aroſe, there ore, and followed 


her; fhe took up the lamp that was burn= 


ing on the marble table, and proceeded 


through long and high paſſages, which ap- 
peared to terminate in utter darkneſs. 


At length we came to a very broad 


ſtaircaſe, Which my guide began to aſcend, 
b though very ſlowly, and like a perſon who 
was either unwilling or unable to arrive 


very ſoon at the place whither they were 


going. I looked up and round this great 
| ſtaircaſe. Never could a place be ima- 

gined more maſſive, or more impreſſing, 
fit to convey the idea of a habitation of 


goblins and ſpectres; almoſt every part 


was of dark marble, and, in places where 
ornament was admitted, old paintings, 


blackened and nearly cllaced by time, and 
3 | ſome 
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Tome faded winding, ſerved but to mark 


the long deſertion of its owners. 


« The top of the ſtairs led into a gal- 


| lery, which, through a marble baluſtrade, 


looked down into the great hall I had left, 


vhere I ſaw, by a light they had with 


— 


AC 


— 


them, three or four of the men that had 
accompanied we” who appeared Hke aſ- 
ſaſſins aſſembled to decide on the fate of 
their victim. Yet ſuch were the terrors 
chat had ſeized me, from the uncertainty | 
and fingularity of wy fituation, that I had 


'more dread of ſupernatural dei, I knew 


1 not What, than of theſe men who had fo 


lately been exe ee oy wy apprehed- 
fon.  _ 


This farbundt ing gallery opened into 


another very large room, covered with 
ſome kind of moſaic painting, and that 
into another as big, but not in ſo good 
repair; at the bottom of which was a 
table with a crucifix upon it. The third 
door, that my filent condu@reſs opened, 
3 a a ned of nearly the 

_ Tame 


— 


1 
ſame dimenſions as the other two ; where : 
a ſmall low bed, that ſtood 1 in one corner, 
Vas hardly diſcernable. All ſeemed cold 
and comfortleſs, and the air was damp 
and heavy, as if the room had been long 
without ventilation. My.« conductreſs led 
me up to the bed— This (ſaid ſhe) is * 
your room, Signora ae and this your 
bed.“ 1 

« I haſtily alked, but in a manner the 
moſt conciliating that I could command, 
whether I might be allowed a light, a fire, 
and food?—and proceeded to ſay, how 
greatly I. and my poor little boy were 
fatigued with a very long journey of ſo 
many days and nights. The woman, 
| whoſe face I now for the firſt time law, : 
looked at. me and the innocent- belpleſs 
creature for which 1 was pleading.. Her 
countenance, which was fallow and ſharp- 
featured, expreſſed rather diſtaſte than 
pity or tenderneſs; the ſpoke low, and, 


as 1 underſtood, declined complying with = 


my. requeſt ; however, ſhe lit an 1 
lamp that was faſtened to the wall, and, 
=: without | 


6238 ) 

without: any more ceremony left me as T 
believed for the night. 8 

„ heard her footſteps fainter and 
fainter, as ſhe paſſed through the rooms 

ve had before traverſed; the doors ſhut 


after her, and again a death-like filence 


reigned. | My child was reſtjeſs, and I 


wiſhed to undreſs him ; but the comfort of 

a fire was denied me, and I ſurveyed my 

| bed as if it had been my tomb, hardly 
daring to lie down upon it, yet feeling 
that I had no longer ſtrength to fit up. 

I determined, therefore, to wrap myſelf 

and my boy in the cloke we had around 

us, and ſince I had no change of clothes 

for him, for my trunks remained in the 

| hall, to attempt huſhing him to repoſe 

| on my breaſt—a breaſt torn, alas! with 

| _ ſuch variety of anguiſh, that now, though 

| a fortnight has ſince elapſed, I look back 

| © upon thoſe hours with a ſenſation of aſto- 
5 niſhment, and, recollecting the ſeverity 

of my ſufferings, am grateful for the power 


5 that 1 was 12 me to ſuſtain them. 


ns . —  — ——— —— - : ; 
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or Bat I break off here, Montalliers, and 
muſt recal more perfectly the ſucceeding _ 
hours, before I can finiſh this narrative, 


which I intend as a ſort of prelude to the 


melancholy regiſter of my time which Wi 


have kept. 


ll ſupported, 8 by the 


hope which in my calmer moments never 


entirely forſakes me, that we ſhall one 


day read this journal together, and that, 
while you ſuffer for the ſorrows of your 
Roſalie, you will claſp her fondly to your 
heart, and rejoice that they are no more. 

« If that moment ever comes, Mon- 
talbert, for what calamities will it not over- 
pay us!? 
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We If E next letter from Roſalie to Mon- | 


talbert thus deſcribed her ſubſequent 


ſituation. ..... 
« My jailers were, however, leſs ſe- 


vere than 1 had expected. With a feeble 
ſtep, and a heart overwhelmed with an- 
guiſh, I was exploring, as well as I could, 


the room I was in, to ſee if it afforded 
me ſuch ſecurity for the night as depend- ; 


ed on bolts or locks: I opened a door 
on the farther fide of it, which led into 
long and high paſſages, and from whence _ 


the wind ruſhed with a violence "=o 


obliged me to ſhut it haſtily, I was en- 
deavouring to faſten it withinſide, by puſh- 


| ing the bolt that was too ruſty for my 


ee to move, when 1 0 nd 
| ſteps 


* 


( 2) 


ſteps as of ſeveral perſons approaching 
through the great roonis adjoinin; g. Alarm- 
ed, I returned nearer to the light; and, 
breathleſs and trembling, I waited for the 8 


entrance of theſe people. My fears, how- a i 


ever, ſomewhat ſubſided, when I ſaw a 
man, who appeared to be a peaſant, ap- 
proach with wood, and another. with the 
boxes that contained mine and my child's 
clothes, while the woman, whom 1 bad 
ſeen before, ſtood at the door; one 
of the men made a fire, the other went 
away, and in a few moments returned 
| with ſome proviſions and wine, Every 
thing paſſed in profound ſilence, except 
when it was broken by my attempting to 
_ expreſs to the woman, in whom all au- 
thority ſeemed to be veſted, my gratitude 
for theſe indulgences, and entreated her 


to allow that the door, to which I pointed fin 
acroſs the room, might be faſtened within-, 


| fide, She ordered one of the men to 
do it, and having placed the ſupper be- 
fore me, and left a ſmall bundle of wood. 
to feed the fire, they all departed, and I 
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fie to recruit my W and re- 
freſh my poor baby by changing his 
clothes. He was ſoon in a ſweet ſleep, 
and now, for the firſt time for many hours, 
this melioration of my condition l 
me the relief of ſhedding tears. My deſ- 
tiny ſtill appeared dreadful, but as there 
ſeemed to be no deſign to deſtroy my 
life, I truſted that whoever had taken ſo 
much trouble to remove me would at 

length relent, and that I ſhould be one 
day reſtored to you, Montalbert. 4 

« Determining then to arm myſelf with 
patience, and to reſign myſelf wholly to 
that Providence which had hitherto pro- 
tected me, I laid down on my little bed, 
after ſecuring as well as I could the other 
door of the chamber; but, fill prepoſ- 
ſeſſed with an idea of its dampneſs, I dared 
not undreſs my ſelf; fatigue, however, over- 
came all apprehenſions, and I ſlept ſeveral 
hours, till the calls of my nurſling awaken- 
ed me to a ſenſe of his ſorrows and my 
avis? : a 
39 e- 
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16 recollected inſtantly all that had 
happened to me, and turned my eyes, to- 


wards the immenſe windows of my room, 
between the thick wooden ſhutters of which 


day appeared. . aroſe, and with ſome 


difficulty opened one of them, and beheld 


from it a diverſified landſcape of great ex- 
tent, terminated on one fide by the ſea 


at the diſtance of hardly a mile; a river, 
which ran from the country on the left 


of the caſtle, fell into the ocean juſt be- 
neath, where a few mean houſes, inter- 


mingled with ſome ruined buildings, gave 
me the idea of an ancient port; between 


the place where I was and the ſea the 


ground was marſhy and cheerleſs, but on 
each ſide the land formed a mountainous 
curve, covered with woods, of which ano- 
ther window gave me a more diſtin VIEW. 
I opened the caſement by the utmoſt ex- 
ertion of my ſtrength ; and refreſhed by 
the morning air and the cheering light of 
the ſun, I, took courage to examine the 
place, where it ſeemed but too probable 
1 was deſtined long to remain. ; 
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1 found that 1 was in an immenſe 


9 fortreſs, or caſtle, ſituated on an emi- 


nence, and covering for a conſiderable 
ſpace its unequal ſummit. Great ſquare 
towers, more ancient than the reſt, pro- 
Jetted over the declivity ; but the ſpaces 
between theſe had more the appearance 
of old Italian houſes, ſuch as I had 
been uſed to ſee. On the fide next the 
ſea there was a deep foſſe, beyond which 
the hill fell perpendicularly. into. a ſort 
of marſh ; - but on the other ſide, on which 
the window I had opened looked, it ap- 
peared as if that part of it, immediately 
near the houſe, had once been cultivated 
as a garden or plantation, for amidſt in- 
| equalities, which ſeemed to have been 
made by human art for the purpoſes of 
defence, were a few groups of very old 
cyprefles, and ſquare encloſures bordered 
with evergreens, now wild and run into 
diſorder. Among them I obſerved two 
or three coloſſal ſtatues and pillars of 
marble, all of which ſeemed to have ſuf- 
fered from violence, yu I could perceive 
FT: | 5 | that 


/ 


cw) 


that thay were broken and mmilates: 
beyond this ground, which I ought, per- 
baps, to call a garden, the country roſe 


into very high mountains on each fide of 


the river, leaving on its banks a val- 


ley of about half a mile in extent, were 


a few ſtraggling cottages ſurrounded with 
olive grounds, fuch as I remember in 
Sicily, and chere were ſome plantations 
of oranges about the houſes, with vine 
yards on the hills where the wood was 
cleared away. Higher mountains cloſed 
the land proſpe&, and the courſe of the 
river was loſt among them. 

Such appeared, on my firſt Ws of 
it, the place where I was, perhaps, to paſs 
my hte; but, I ſaw the bright ſun above 
me, I beheld variety of objets illumi- 
nated by his beams, I felt the balmy 
breath of Heaven on my face, which 


ſeemed. to reſtore the enfeebled powers 


of life. My boy ſmiled. on me, and ap- 


; peared uninjured. i in his health by the ; fa- | 


tigues he had gone through, and hope and 
"ASE in ſome meaſure returned. 
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CW „In examining, however, 3 reflef- 
ing on my ſituation, 1 began to be con- 
vinced, that what the man, who conducted 
me, had told me was true; that I was 
placed where there was no poſſible means 
of eſcape 1 knew not in what part of 
Italy I was; the people I had ſeen, 
ſpoke, 1 thought, a language unlike the 
Ttalian 1 had learned, and I gueſſed from 
the manner of the woman, when I ad- 
"dreſſed myſelf to her, that ſhe underſtood 
me with iy Ty was . in the 
t this caſtle or "Feudal refidenies be- 
longed, and probably the whole country 
round was inhabited by vaſſals and de- 
pendents who dared not aſſiſt me, even 
"1 had poſſeſſed the 1 means s of ſpeaking t. to 
or bribing them. 

It was impoſſible to affign any other 
cauſe for what had happened to me, than 
1 the rage and indignation of Signora Bel- 

* caſtro; and I now endeavoured to re- 
collekt, what 1 had heard you, my Montal- 
| bert, relate of 2 2 mother” s property and 
Tm power 
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power in a part of Italy at a conſiderable 


diſtance from Naples, and of a ſuit at law 
ſhe had gained againſt your elder brother, 
which had confirmed her in the conſider- 
able eſtates he had diſputed with her.— 


Careleſs as to what related to property, 
which J conſidered only as a barrier to 


our happineſs, I had given leſs attention 


to this detail than to almoſt any thing 


elſe, relative to your mother, on which 
we had ever converſed; but now endea- 
vouring to recal that converſation to my 


mind, I thought it certain that I was her 
priſoner in one of thoſe baronial houſes 


that belonged to her; and as ſhe might 


have condemned me, defenceleſs as I 


was, to a convent, or even to a dun- 
geon, I felt ſomething like gratitude to- 
wards her, for not having treated me ſo 


cruelly as ſhe might have done. 
* The very circumſtance of her con- 


fining me at all counteracted part of the 


uneaſmeſs it inflicted; for I reflected, 
that had not my Montalbert lived, and 
. Wa: till 
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ſtill remained attached to his Roſalie, it 
I © could: never have been an obje& to his 
| mother to baniſh me thus from every 
| place where he was likely to inquire for 
1 | "08: | It would have been eaſier for her, 
| "and more inimical to the pretenſions which 
"offended her, to have ſent me and my ſon 
--0- England, where, in the obſcurity of 
Y poverty, perhaps of diſgrace, (for you will 
3X 75 __ © obferve that in my letter I have related 
j the manner of our marriage), I ſhould 
l have been too much depreſſed ever to have 
1 troubled her more either with my child's 
| claims or my own. But in England Mon- 
| talbert might have fought me, and. I was 
z _ perſuaded that it was her fear of that, 
Which had ſhut me up in a ſortreſs on a 
1 . diſtant part of the Italian ſhore. 
: There was, however, ſomething ſooth- 
ing to my imagination in the ſight of the 
"fea, the only medium by which I could 
« _. "reach my native land, for thither my 
| * wiſhes were directed; thither I believed 


= Montalbert Was gone in ſearch of his Ro- 
= | Ce ſalie ; 
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a. and there, in my preſent diſpoſition 
to ſanguine hope, I flattered myſelf with 


ene we ſhould, meet again. 
„The woman I had ſeen the evening, 


e eee into my room, and brought 


me dried fruit and biſcuits for my break= 
faſt; but ſhe ſeemed to keep her reſolu- 
tion of being inexorably ſilent, and when 
I aſked her to inform me what liberty 
would be granted me, ſhe anſwered drily, 
that I might walk about the houſe. I then 
ventured to inquire where I was —in 
what part of the country? 
„The woman, fixing on me a look 
where pity ſeemed ſtifled by contempt 
and prejudice,. anſwered, that I was in 
Calabria, and that, if my confinement had 
the happy effect of leading me from the 
heretical and bad opinions I had been 
brought up in, I ought to thank the 
bleſſed Saints who had permitted my eſ- 
4cape from perdition. I cannot do juſtice 


so the ſtrength of her language, for it was W 


a, diale& quite unlike common Italian; 
" the countenance and. manner of the 
M 5 . woman 
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Avis, and began to ſurvey my great and 

- melancholy dwelling. I wandered from 
room to rom they appeared leſs gloomy, 
yet larger, an when T had ſeen them be- 
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woman it would be Mill more difficult to 


paint. 1 received her admonition with 


an appearance of ſubmiſſion, and aſked 


her if the belonged to a religious ſo- 
cee replied, that ſhe was not a 

This gave me no fatisfaction; I 
wiſhed to aſk, to whom ſhe belonged, if 


ſhe was a Comeſtic of the houſe — and 


this queſtion J endeavoured to make in 
the way leaſt likely to alarm her inte- 


i grity; but my art was all thrown away; 
neither then nor at any other time could 
1 prevail on her to tell me whom ſhe 


ſerved, or by what proſpe& of advantage 


ſhe was engaged to live a life more ſo- 
litary than that of a convent. She was, 
in appearance and manners, a little, and 
but a little, ſuperior to the peaſantry of 

the domain whom 1 have ſince bad occa- 
fon to ſee. | 79 


I now took my little Sling) in my | 


fore 3 


* 


— 
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fore; ; chat next to mine ſeemed to mn 
been uſed as an oratory, but, except a 
marble table, ſerving for an altar, and 
ſeveral ſeats covered with flowered velvet, 


of great antiquity, it was as deſtitute of 


furniture as the reſt. Some, indeed, were 
quite empty, and others even without 


windows, in place of which pieces of 


board were nailed up, which rendered 
the apartments entirely dark. There ſeem- 
ed no end of theſe great gloomy rooms; 
the ſurvey of them was little calculated 
to encourage that cheerful train of thought 


which I had indulged 1 in the morning. As 1 | 
looked over the bulaſtrades into the. great 


hall, or caſt my eyes along the extenſive 
range of rooms and galleries, not. even 
the brilliant light of an Italian ſky could 
drive from my mind the idea of their 


being viſited by noQurnal ſpectres. 
* The remembrance of what my con- 


#duQor had told me, that I could never 


| eſcape, ſtruck cold upon my heart. The W 


lone and iſolated ſituation of this. mourn= 
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fl (folitude. ſeemed to conſirm it but 400 : 
ſtrongly. I liſtened at a window to the 
—— around the houſe, by which 1 


| thought J could judge whether there were 


many inhabitants; but I heard * the 


notes of birds, — were now in the 


ſeaſon of ſong... . . No human voice was 
heard no eie WY mechanics, or la- 


— about the offices; and towards 


evening, as the variety of birds without 
ceaſed their chorus, a ſilence ſo ſolemn 


; pervaded the place, that I felt my terror 
return, as if my child and I were the only 


living creatures in this vaſt edifice. 


My filent keeper, however, regularly 


returned with food; and as I thought, 
on the ſecond day, that ſhe regarded me 
with leſs aſperity, I again attempted to 
enter into converſation with her. 

e I.began by expreſſing my concern 


| for the trouble I gave her, and aſked, if 
he alone executed all the buſineſs of this 
"Y large houſe ?—She replied, that he had 1 


. when ſhe wanted * OG 


IR * 5 * Alas! 


. „ 

2 Alas! 158 ſaid I), how much hays 
pier you are than I am !—T ſhould be 
content, methinks, if I had one female 

companion to ſpeak to.. . Indeed I ſhould 

be very much obliged to you, if you 
would now and then fit with me—it' is 

extremely dreary never to hear the ſound oo 

of a human voice.“ Beebe 

Ahime, Signora! . the woman, 
who was called Cattina)—-Ahime! yau 
complain of want of company already !— 
and 7, Signora, pray to the bleſſed Lady 
that we may not ſee at the caſtle any 
other perſons than are here now, at leaſt 
while 1 am its inhahitant; but perhaps, 

Signora, you might not hold in abhor- 

rence ſuch viſitors as have been here in 

former times, and not ſo long ago, that 
is, not ſo very long ago neither.“ 

„ aſked what viſitors ſhe could mean 
in a place like this, which ſeemed to me 

* | 

to be the very extremity of Europe. i 

© Yes, (replied the), it is a long long 
way off, to be fure, from any great town; 
but the viſitors I mean are not Chriſtians, 
as 
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as we are, of this country, but Pagans 
and Heretics like the wicked Engliſh. 
This caſtle has been plundered by the 
Algerines three or four times, and that 
is the reaſon that my 2 
(ſhe ſuddenly recollected herſelf, pauſed, 
and then went on)—that the owners of it 
never have reſided here for I don't know 
how many years; and nothing. is NOW ever 
KY | in the houſe of any value.” 
My "oy. ſoul failed within me as I 
| heel this.— O merciful Heaven! (ex- 
claimed 1), and theſe Algerines yet come 


occaſionally to this coaſt!—and you think 


it not impoſſible hut that they may re- 
turn hither ? Tell me, Madam, I en- 
treat you, how log it is ſince they were 
Here??? | 
4 Three or four years, perbaps, "OY 
ſwered Cattina, reſuming her uſual cold 
manner). I don't know, however, ex- 
- aQly as to that; perhaps they may not 
land on the coaſt again, or not juſt here, 
for they know there is nothing of value 
for them to take: but then, indeed, we 
have 
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have no defence; formerly there was a 
guard kept at the caſtle, and thoſe guns 
that you ſee there below were kept loaded 
to drive away the infidels, but all that is 
laid afide now. For my part ET am not 
much afraid.“ ; b; 0 
„ now doubted whether Cattina had 
not told me this, to add to my puniſhment 
by all the aggravation of imaginary ter- 
'rors. I had hardly courage to inquire 
farther; yet I ventured to make her ſome 
farther queſtions, and ſhe took me to a 
window on the ſouthern fide of the houſe, 
where ſhe ſhewed me evident marks of 
the depredations made by the Barbarians, 
who had, ſhe ſaid, about five and twenty 
years before landed to the number of 
fifty, and killed all the men who were then 
in the houſe, carrying off the women and 
children, not only from the caſtle, but the 
villages around it.— And who (ſaid . 
then reſided in the caſtle Were the own- 
ers themſelves among thoſe who ſuffered?? 
„ Cattina looked as if ſhe would ſay 
And do you really n yourſelf cunning 
enough 
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enough to engage me, by theſe queſtions, 
to betray, my truſt ? — She then, affecting 


not perfectly to underſtand my queſtion, 


for we had already been once or twice 
puzzled i in our dialogue, left me to brood 


alone over the additional dread ſhe had 
impreſſed upon me. I went to the win- 


dow and looked upon the fea, which I bad 
formerly gazed at with ſo much pleaſure : 
now, as the laſt rays. of the ſetting ſun il- 
luminated its waves with Flowing hight, I 
fancied that they might guide ſome in- 


| human pirates towards theſe lonely and 
defenceleſs walls, and that the vengeance 


ol your mother, your cruel mother, had 
looked forward with malignant ſatisfaction 
to ſuch a cataſtrophe, and had devoted me 


and my child to ſlavery—a fate infinitely 
Vorſe than death. 


£0 Montalbert! what a night I led 
after. this diſcovery !—I forgot my real 


terrors only to be aſſaulted by all that 
I ſaw you in my dreams, but it was con- 
tending with. theſe lawleſs plunderers of 


6% 1]- 

the ſea, for the ſafety of your wife and 
your boy... . . I ſaw you ſtruggling with 
numbers; I ſhrieked, awoke, and liſtened 
in breathleſs terror to hear if this fearful 
viſion was not realiſed, though you, Mon- 
talbert, I knew were not there. All, how- 
ever, was ſtill around me, and I heard only 
the ſoft breathing of my child as he lay 
ſleeping on my arm, while my tears fell on 
his cheek. Thus paſſed the firſt eight 9 
forty hours of my abode here.“ 
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